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ABSTRACT 

This program analysis is part of the interim report 
on the Hational Borne Start Evaluation. Bome Start, a federally-funded 
3-year (1972-1975) home-based demonstration program for low-income 
families with 3- to 5-year-old children was designed to enhance a 
mother's skills in dealing with her own children and to provide 
comprehensive social-emotional, health and uutritional services. One 
focus of the report is the examination of selected program-wide 
implementation features that seem especially important for future use 
in planning and operating home-based alternatives to Bead Start. The 
first chapter of the report serves as an executive summary of the 
most important findings of the report, other chapters include 
information on methodology; data collection and analysis and on the 
three major Bome start program dimensions: Bome start families and 
staff; the program, and services to families. (Author/BS) 
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FOREWORD 



Purpose and Organization 

The purpose of the National Home Start Evaluation is to 
assess the impact of the program on enrolled parents and child* 
ren. The data presented in this volume were collected during 
the spring of 1974 to describe services being provided to 
families and to determine the extent to which projects are 
meeting the Naticnal Home start Guidelines... In addition, the 
data were used for a preliminary cost-effectiveness analysis 
presented in a separate volume. 

One focus of the report is the examination of selected 
program^wide implementation features that seem especially 
important for future use in planning and operating home**based 
alternatives to Head Start, ^his analysis is presented pri* 
marily to assist Head Start projects in their efforts to 
implement home-based options as part of the Innovation and 
Improvement Program. 

The Progreun Analysis volume is divided into five chapters. 
The first chapter serves as an executive suminary of the most 
important findings of the report. The second. Methodology : 
Data Collection and Analysis , discusses the spring data 
collection effort in detail. "The last three chapters con^ 
centrate on the three major Home Start program dimensions: 

• Home start Feunilies and Staff, wiiich presents 
general characteristics of the projects, such 
as the stability of both staff and families, 
population characteristics and staff/family 
match in terms of ethnicity, age and education- 
al background. 

• The Program , which describes both Home Start staff 
time use and home visitor supervision. 

• Services to Families , which examines the actual 
home visit and referral services provided for 
participant families. 

While each chapter emphasizes the findings and issues presented 
in the Executive Summary, details also are given on the ration* 
ale for addressing these areas, the methodologies for collecting 
data and other related findings which give a more complete 
picture of the Home Start Program. 



Background 



In the Spring of 1972 fifteen Home Start projects began 
operation, and a sixteenth project began a year later. The 
primary focus of Home Start, as stated in the Home Start Guide- 
lines, has been to "enhance the quality of children's lives by 
building upon existing family strengths and utilize parents as 
the major educators of their own children." To accomplish 
these goals, each project has been funded for about $100,000 
per year to provide Head Start type comprehensive services to 
approximately eighty families with at least one child between 
the ages of three and five. 

In the most recent quarter Home Start served 1150 families 
and 1443 focal children. The average focal parent is 31 years 
old, has four children, nas not graduated from high school, 
and does not work outside the home. A total of 17 9 staff 
members, of which 114 are home visitors, serve the 1150 families. 
The average project employs a director, seven or eight home 
visitors, and one to three specialists who assist home visitors 
in familiarizing participant parents with available community 
resources. A home visitor usually is older than the mothers 
she serves, is a mother herself, and has completed high school 
and some college. She is from the same community as the families 
sh( serves and is of the same ethnic background. Once a week 
sh( 'isits each of her families for nearly an hour and a half. 
The content of the visit is primarily child-oriented and includes 
both school readiness for the child and educating the parent 
about the child. 



Previous Reports 

From March 1972 to March 1973 projects were involved pri- 
marily in making the program operational; documentation of the 
initial planning and implementation stages is found in descrip- 
tive case studies written about each of the local projects 
(Interim Report I). The first Program Analysis volume (Interim 
Report II) showed that most projects had reached a satisfactory 
operational level. At that time, there was some concern that 
the ntimber of tasks that the home visitors were expected to 
perform was not commensurate with their low salaries and limited 
training. It was also suggested that more systematic and con- 
centrated approaches to soliciting community involvement be 
initiated* 

During the second year, data collection and analysis 
focused on two implementation issues: the actual dynamics of 
the home visit and the spending patterns of projects. The 
analysis of home visits pointed out strengths in the child 
treatment and in the social atmosphere which was created. How- 
ever, there was concern about the adequacy of the parent treat- 
ment. A major recommendation o^ Interim Report III was that 
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the national office seek to strengthen the home visit's focus 
on the parent as the primary educator of the child by provid- 
ing technical assistance in training and supervision. 

In Interim Report IV a marked increase was noted in the 
amount of parent involvement. The home visit was found to be 
adequate, provided that some Home Start activities were main- 
tained by the parent between weekly visits. 

This report continues to examine services to families 
as specified in the Borne start Guidelines. In addition project 
stability and success in matching staff with family are pre- 
sented, as are staff timefuse and home visitor supervision. 
The results of the suimnative evaluation and the cost-etf ective- 
ness analysis are reported in separate volumes. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Int.roduction 

Major findings about Home Start family and staff charac- 
teristics, the Home Start program and services to families are 
presented here for easy access by national program administra- 
tors- Following the finding in each section is a list of 
Future Issues which should be addressed in the next phase of 
the Home Start evaluations- The sections also include a re- 
view of the data sources which support the listed findings- 

In order to provide a framework for reviewing the fin- 
dings listed below, the relevant sections of the National 
Home Start Program Objectives are included here; They are: 

• To involve parents directly in the educational 
development of their children; 

• To help strengthen in pare*^ts their capacity 
for facilitating the general development of 
their own children; 

• To demonstrate methods of delivering compre-* 
hensive Head Start type services to children 
and parents - - - for whom a center*based opera* 
tion is net feasible- 



Home Start Families and Staff 

Data used in identifying the following findings and fu- 
ture issues came from the Home Start Information System, the 
Home Visitor Background Questionnaire and the Parent Inter- 
view, which is a part of the Summative Measurement Battery - 
Information about programs was collected from all sixteen 
sites; the one-to-one home visitor/parent match data were 
obtained from the six summative sites only- 



Major Findings 

• Length of Program - At present Home Start is a 
program serving families for a one- rather than 
a two-year period- Over 60% of Home Start 
families left the program during the second 
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quarter of Year 11^ ending September 30, 1973. 
Only about one-fourth of the families who were 
in the program at the end of the quarter 
ending June 30, 1974 had been enrolled for 
over one year. As there are no recommendations 
in the National Home Start Guidelines about 
the length of family enrollment, local projects 
may be following the Head Start model to deter- 
mine the length of family enrollment based on 
the availability of public kindergarten. 

Length of Program Year . Home Start projects on 
the average serve families for the duration of 
the school year, rather than a full twelve-month 
period. This is because (a) families want their 
children to be out of the program for the summer 
months; (b) Home Start staffs need to spend time 
recruiting new families; or (c) projects close 
down partially or completely during this period. 

Staff Size . Rural projects on the average have 
larger staffs than urban sites and serve a 
larger number of families. In addition to 
having more home visitors # rural sites also 
have more specialists. The home visitor case- 
load, however, is essentially the same in urban 
and rural communities. 

Staff/Family Ethnicity Match * The ethnicity 
match between home visitors and focal children 
is extremely high^ although some projects could 
make minimal changes in the ethnic composi^.ion 
of their staffs as future staff attrition 
allows. This match is in accordance with the 
National Home Start Guidelines which specifically 
state that local staffs should be sensitive to 
the cultural ethnic backgrounds of participant 
families. Overall, about 40% of both Home Start 
families and staff are members of minority 
groups . 

Staff and Family Stability . Stability of staff 
employment is remarkably high for the local 
Home Start projects, while stability of family 
enrollment is relatively low. On the average 
about one fifth of the currently-enrolled 
families leave the program each quarter, whilie 
only one eighth of Home Start staff have left 
over the entire seven-quarter period. 
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Future Issues 



• Determining Prcx^ram Length . Since there are no 
National Guidelines relating to program length. 
Home Start may be viewed as a one-year program, 

a two-year program, or one which varies according 
to the availability of community kindergartens. 
Information needs to be collected regarding the 
availability of kindertarten programs in the 
Home Start communities to determine whether Home 
Start is following the Head Start guidelines 
for serving families for one* or two-year periods. 
An analysis of the summative data should be con- 
ducted to determine the impact that the project 
has on families during their second year of par- 
ticipation. 

• Relationships Between Family and Staff Turnover . 
Family turnover patterns should be further studied 
to determine whether high staff turnover is. in 
any way related to family turnover. An analysis 
also should be conducted to assess the lmE>^ct 

of stable project leadership on both family en- 
rollment and staff employment stability. Since 
family turnover is so high and staff turnover 
is relatively low, other factors may be crucial 
in families* decisions to leave the program. 
Staff turnover, however, may have a significant 
effect on family terminations. 



The Program 

This section describes the shape of the Home Start pro- 
jects by defining how project staff members divide their 
work-^weeks among various kinds of tasks. Information suppor- 
ting the following findings and future issues was derived 
from the Director/Specialist Time-0<?e and Home Visitor Timef- 
use Questionnaires which were administered at all sixteen 
sites . 

• Home Visitor - Family Contact . In-home contact 
between home visitors and families is the prin- 
cipal method by which children and parents are 
affected by the Home Start program. Home visi- 
tors spend about 2 0 hours a week in home vis its , 
working with an average caseload o^: 12 families. 
They spend an additional eleven hours per week 
in family support activities such as home visit 
preparation, referrals, parent meetings and 
follow-up. 

• In-Home Monitoring of Home Visitors . The suf- 
ficiency oi' the amount of in-home monitoring 

of home visitors has been a topic of major concern 
among national program administrators. Data in- 
dicate that on the average, directors and specialists 



accompany each home visitor on a family visit 
once a month. In projects where in-home 
monitoring is less frequent, either because 
of small staff or an administrative decision^ 
staff members spend more time helping home 
visitors prepare for their home visits^either 
by discussing individual families or providing 
materials and ide£;S for the home visit. 

• Training/ In-Home Time Tradeoff , An increase 
In the amount of in-service training a home 
visitor receives results in a decrease in the 
amount of time spent in the home with families. 
It appears that the home visitor has a rela-" 
tlvely fixed amount of time to spend on family 
contact and training and an increase in one 
takes time from the other. 

• Specialist Time-Ose . Because a specialist's 
job is less rigidly defined than that of a 
director or home visitor^ there is Interest 
in determining how specialists spend their ^ 
time in general^ and what effect their pres- 
ence has on Home Start families in the project. 
On the average, specialists spend more time 
with families and less time on administration 
than do directors. However ^ because their 
jobs are so individual, there is wide varia- 
tion in how much time specialists actually 
spend with families. Specialists in non- 
summative sites reported spending a higher, 
proportion of their time in direct contact 
with families than those in summatlve sites. 



Future Issues 

• Types of Supervision . In response to general 
concerns about in-home monitoring of home 
visitors r an analysis of the various kinds of 
supervision staff members give home visitors 
should be performed. One alternative to in- 
home monitoring is having administrative staff 
provide extensive aid and discussion outside 
the home, as well as actual materials and cur- 
ricula for the visit. Since this model is 
already used in some sites r it should be studied 
carefully. 

• Impact of Less Training . Because of the trade- 
off discusseu above between home visitor training 
and in-home contact time with families ^ the 
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impact of less training on the quality of the 
home visit and summative outcome data needs to 
be. investigated. It may be possible to deter- 
mine a range of time within the week in which 
training is most effective. 



Services to Families 

The following conclusions were obtained primarily from 
the Home Visit Observation instrument, which was completed 
in the summative sites for over a hundred home visits. The 
Home Start Information System, and the Record of Home Visit 
Activities are additional sources of infomation. 



Major Findings 

• Reinforcement of Home Start Activities . In interim 
Report IV, May 1974, it was reported that the 
Child Treatment was adequate **if one presumes that 
some of these activities recur in the hcMfte between 
weekly visits.^ Data collected this spring during 
home visit observations indicate that an effort 

is being made to encourage the parent to reinforce 
the home visit. During most home visits observed, 
there was some discussion of Home Start activities 
performed since the last visit and to be addressed 
before the next one. 

• Home Visit Content . The content of home visits 
emphasizes the educational nature of the Rome 
Start program. Although the home visit is pri-^ 
marily child-oriented, two of the most common 
content areas address the child's education 
from different points of view: school readi- 
ness for the child and educating the parent about 
the child. 

• Home Visit Interactions . The two major interac"" 
tions during a home visit are between the home 
visitor and focal parent and between the home 
visitor and the focal child. Each type of inter- 
action takes place for about one-third of the 
visit. Concern has been voiced in earlier re- 
ports that home visits were too child-oriented 
and were not sufficiently involving the parent. 
The current findings, however, indicate that the 
home visitor interacts with the parent as much 

^s with the child. In addition, the parent, 
child and home visitor are involved in three- 
way interactions for a significant portion of 
the time. When the home visitor and child are 



interacting, the parent frequently observes the 
activity f a mode which is quite conducive to 
learning about the needs of the child. 

• Nutrition * There is little emphasis on nutrition 
during the h<^ne visit. Only a very small portion 
of home visit' time £3 devoted to discussing either 
parent or child nutrition. ^ 



Issues 



• Effect of Home Visitor Background . Home visitor 
backgronnd has been analyzed to describe the over- 
all profile of the home visitors and to provide 
home vis it or /parent match data. This information 
should also be studied to find out if the background 
of the home visitor has any effect i3n the content 
emphasis or activity modes of the home visit. 

• Effect of Family Time in Home Start . It is pos- 
sible that the shape of the home visit changes as 
a family spends more time in the Home Start pro* 
gram. Family enrollment data should be combined 
with home vie .t observation data to determine what 
impact the length of time a family has been in the 
program has on the shape of the home visit. A simi- 
lar study should be made of the length of time the 
home visitor has been with the family. 

• Nutrition Education . As mentioned above, ther-. is 
currently little emphasis during the home visit 

on nutrition issues. A more complete study should 
be done to discover how home visitors are attempting 
to help parents provide better nutrition for their 
families, what the successes and failings of these 
methMs are and what alternative means might be 
provided to accomplish the goal of improving 
the nutrition practices of Home Start families. 



II 



HETHODOLOGYt DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 



In the spring of 1974 a major effort was undertaken to 
obtain the data needed for this volume* Included in 
this effort were the design o^l data collection instruments , 
the training of persons for site viaits and insttument \ 
administration, the collection of data from sixteen Home 
Start projects f data reduction and a computerized analysis 
of the data using both statistical packages and custoter 
written programs. The major objectives of the data 
collection effort were: 

• To obtain information about project changes in 
order to update the project case studies, with 
particular emphasis on project succeiBses with 
families and ^robl^s the projects encountered 
during the past year. Case studies can be^-' 
found in a separate volume of this report* 

• To study selected pyogram^wide implementation 
issues, such as project stability, family/ enroll- 
mentf staff organization* utilizatipn of time by 
home visitors and other staff r ^supervision of home 
visitors, home visitor background and characteris- 
tics and match data about home visitor and focal 
parent age, educational background and ethnicity. 

• To assess the adequacy of the Parent/Child treat- 
ment f both'^'uring the home visit> in terms o£ 
content* interactions and activities and between 
home visits, in terms of continued parental support 
of activities and utilization of community resources. 

o To collect information about actual project 
expenditures for the past eight months (October 
through May) , considering both U. Officti of 
Child Development, grants and levered resources. 
Information regarding costs ar« reported in the 
Cost Effectiveness Analysis volume. 



Data Collection Instruments 

Information for this volume was obtained primarily from 
four data collection instruments: the Home visit 
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Observation Instrtunent, the Record of Home Visit Activities r 
the Home Visitor Background Questionnaire, and the Staff 
Time-Use Questionnaire. To collect infotmation about the 
dynamics of the home visits on-site personnel accompanied 
each home visitor in the six summaiiive sites on visits with . 
up to three ramdomly selected families. The observers -> 
recorded major characteristics of the visit ^ such as^the person 
the hoine visitor Interacted with most often r the activities 
conducted, the materials used, the content of activities and 
the duration of the visit. Information also was collected to 
determine whether parents conduct activities suggested by the 
home visitor with their children between home visits^* pre-^ ^ ^ 
vlous program analysis reports stated that the home visit 
treatment was adequate' provided that tlie focal parent rein-^ 
forced the Home Stert activities between hanae visits* ^^o 
verify the relative accuracy of the Home Visit Observation 
Data, home visitors were asked to keep recojrds of home visit 
activities on three home visits to each family involved in the 
sxjmmatlve evaluation* 

In the six suicmiative sites, data on home visitor 
effectiveness also were collected to determine whether perceived 
effectiveness by supervisors had an effect on parent and child 
outcomes or changed the nature of the parent/child treatment 
In the home visit. An attempt also was made to link perceived 
effectiveness to such home visitor background characteristics 
as previous employment experience or educational background. 
Since no relationships were found among perceived effective^ 
nessr home visitor background, parent and child outcomes or 
parent/child treatment^ no data will be presented on this 
topic In the report. 

In addition to the information collected during the site 
visits, data from the Home Start Information System also were 
used to describe changes in the overall program staff, families 
and services over cumulative tnree-^month intervals. Tha Infor- 
mation System contains data on both summative and non-^summative 
sites on a project levels 

Figure ll-l shows the instruments that were used during 
the spring data collection effort. It states the general pur- 
pose of each instrument and indicates the sites in which the 
Instrument was administered: suiranatlver non-summative and 
Head Start. Copies of the instruments can be found in the 
volume entitled Program Analysis: instruments. A brief 
discussion of data quality and problem areas with each of the 
Instruments used during the spring is In Appendix A of this 
report. 
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Site Visit Staff 



Much of the data presented in this volume were collected 
during site visits to all sixteen Hcxne Start projects. In- 
cluded was in£onnation about: 

• case studies 

• actual project expenditures and levered resources 

• staff time use 

• Head Start 

• home visitor effectiveness 

• home visitor background 

The site visits were conducted by twelve experienced field 
staff members r most o£ whom had previously visited Home 
Start projects. Nine were Abt Associates employees^, and 
three were from the High/Scope Educational Research Foundation. 
Field visits to smnmative sites lasted approximately 4-1/2 days 
while the non-summative site visits took only 3-^1/2 days. 



Training 

Field staff were trained in the administration of the 
site visit instruments in a two-day training session which 
was held in Cambridge, Massachusetts. No training was provided 
for the Home Visitor Background Questionnaire and the Record 
of Home Visit Activities since both instruments were self- 
administered by home visitors. To ensure that the Record of 
Home Visit Activities was completed systematically in all six 
smnmative sites. Home Start Project Directors were asked to 
train their staffs, using materials prepared by Abt Associates, 
Inc. 

Field staff also were not trained in the Home Visit 
Observation Instrument since the data were obtained by on-site 
community interviewers responsible for suramative data collection 
Home Visit Observation Instrument training was an integral part 
of a six^day training session for on*site camnunity interviewers 
which was held in Clinton, Michigan. Approximately two days of 
training were devoted to the Instrument. Training teciiniques 
used included observation and scoring of v^deo-taped home 
visits and rehearsed scenarios. 



David Bullis, Robert Fein, Peter Fellenz, Ezra Gottheil , Carol 
Haflinger-Harris, Kathy Kearins-Hewett, Marrit Nauta, Wesley 
Profit, Lorrie Stuart 

Dennis Deloria, Leigh Goedinghaus, John Love 
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Because of the magnitude of the data which were collected 
and the complexity of the computations which. were made, the 
analysis required for this report Could, not- have been performed 
without substantial^ compjuter support. Therefore, data from 
the instruments were codetd at JUi>t Associates and wer<ar trans* 
lated to a machine^readaible format through ke^uhching. 
Both processes were carefully monitored to reduce, the amowfit 
of error. Coding was S^t-checked for accuracy, throughout and 
all keypunching was verified* Two computer facilities were 
used to perform analysis: the CDC" 6400 at the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory (SAO) in cai^ridge, Massachusetts ^ 
and the IBM 360/67 at the University of Michigan. To ccunpute 
the relative amounts of time spent from information recorded 
in the Home Visit Observation and Staff Tlme^Ose Instruments ^ 
special programs were written using Fortran IV* In addition, 
many crosstabs, frequency counts and recfressions were run 
using either the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS) at SAO, or the Michig«m Interactive Data Analysis Syst^ 
(MIDAS) at the University of Michigan. It should^ be noted, 
however, that even though the analyses are numerically 
accurate, the varied processes which are reported in this 
volume cannot be easily quantified. Bence, the figures which 
are presented should be interpreted as giving only a general 
description of the Home Start program, and not as a statistic* 
ally accurate statement* 



Terminology 

In this report, project refers to the individual sites, 
while program refers to the National Home Start Program. Focal 
parent ana focal child are those members of the enrolled family 
who participate in the home visit* Most often the focal parent 
is the mother who is at home and not working. While the family 
may contain several children, there is always one child who is 
the focus of the treatment and who is therefore considered the 
focal child* At times in this volume we have omitted the term 
focal and used just parent or child * 

For referencing purposes, figure applies to those charts 
which are located within the body of the chapter; a figure 
usually appears directly after the page on which it is first 
mentioned* Tables are in a separate section located at the end 
of the volume* 
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HOME START FAMILIES AMD STAFF 



Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide the reader 
with an overview of the size and shape of the Home Start 
Program so that subsequent chapters on the Program and 
Services to Families, as well as tb,e Cost^Ef fectiveness 
Analysis volume can be placed in their proper context. The 
chapter has been divided into three sections: 

(1) Home Start Profile , which discusses family 
and focal child enrollment and staff emRloy-' 
ment. The purpose of these analyses , is to 
assess the extent to which projects are 
meeting the National Home Start guidelines 
and to determine program stability in terms 
of family and staff turnover. This section 
also raises questions to be addressed in 
future analyses as to whether Home Start 
should be viewed as a one-* or two-year 
program. 

(2) Focal Parent and Home Visitor Characteristics , 
which cites major differences in age^ formal 
schooling, etc. and provides a context for 
the siibsequent discussion regarding ethnicity 
and age match between the major service l^o-* 
vlders and the service recipients. 

(3) Match Data for Focal Parents and Home Visitors ^ 
which compares data on ethnicity to determine 
whether staff were recruited with a sensitivity 

to the cultural background and needs of participant 
families. 

Information about focal parent characteristics and one-^to 
one match data are presented in this chapter for the six summative 
sites only. Whenever possible, a comparison is made between the 
summative and n on-* summative sites* The primary reason for this 
comparison Is that the focal parent/family information used in 
these analyses was obtained only from a randomly selected num* 
ber of families in the six summative sites and in some ways does 
not permit any generalizations to the National Home Start Program 
level. The non-summatlve data presented are based primarily on 
the Home Start Information System Reports which only provide an 
"overall" profile with no data on Individual families or staff. 
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Data Sources 



Information about home visitors and staff was obtained 
from the Quarterly Home Start Information System Report and from 
the Home Visitor Background Questionnaire which was completed by 
all home visitors. Focal parent data were obtained from the 
Quarterly Information System Report and the Parant Interview 
which is part of the Summative Heasurement Battery.. 

Home Start Profile 

Figure III-l, the "Home Start Profile At a Glance, " ^pre- 
sents information about the major participants for the entire 
Home Start Program: staff, home visitors, fjamilies and children. > 
In the table, data from the most recent Home Start Information 
System reporting period (quarteV ending June 30, 1974) are com* 
pared with data from the four previous quarters. 

There is a hic^ degree of stability in the sixteen pro* 
grams. For all participants, the maximum difference in totals and 
averages is 23%. These differences can be attributed to an in* 
crease in family and focal child enrollment during the last two 
reporting periods of Year II (quarters ending 12/31/74 and 3/31/74. 
The maximum difference in the six summative sites was 25% dnd in 
non^summative projects 20%. Overall, the average number, of focal 
children is higher for the six summative sites than for non-sum* 
mative sites (93 vs. 77). 1 

2 ' - 

On the average, rural projects serve a hi^er nurober of 

families (86 vs. 69) than^ urban projects and have larger staffs 

(13 vs.. 9). The difference in staff size is primarily the result 

of the overall lower wages which are paid to home visitors in 

rural areas ^ enabling projects in these areas to hire additional 

specialist or administrative staff. 3 It is interesting to note 

that although rural projects employ a slightly higher number of ^ 

home visitors, the home visitor family caseload is essentially the 

same for urban and rural projects. 



In the determination of the average number of focal children in 
the six summative sites. West Virginia data was excluded because 
of the unusually high number of focal children the project enrolls 
with support from a supplemental grant. At*A-*Glarice Profiles are 
presented for both Summative and Non*Summative sites in Tables 
Illrl and III-2. 

In the analysis of regional variation, the following project 
clusters were used. Urban: California, Kansas, and Ohio. Rural: 
Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas-TMCr Utah and 
West Virginia. The remaining six projects cannot be considered 
truly urban or rural because they serve both urban and rural 
families or because they are atypical projects in other ways. 

See Figure IV-3 for the number and types of director/specialists 
employed by each of the projects. 
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HOME START PROFILE 
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Project- .Enrollment 



Figure III-2 presents the enrollment of both families and 
focal children for the sixteen Home Start programs. Four projects 
had reached or exceeded the enrollment requirement of 80 families 
at the end of the last quarterly reporting period. Five sites had 
an enrollment ranging from 66 to 77 families ^ while Nevada and 
Houston, Texas show the lowest enrollment figxires with less than 50 
families. Massachusetts, North Carolina and Alaska previously 
received special permission to serve fewer than 80 families. One 
project, Alaska, doubled enrollment since the last report. 

There was a 12% decrease in the number of families en- 
rolled in the program since the last quarterly reporting period. 
The major reason for this dron in family enrollment was that a 
large percentage of focal children left the Rome Start program 
at the end of May or in early June prior to entering kinder- 
garten or first grade in September, 1974. This suggests that the 
Home Start program year i8 parallel to the regular school year 
and serves families for less than tv^elve months. Many projects 
use the summer months for recruiting new families r while a few 
curtail program operations or close down completey during this 
period . 

As indicated above^ one of the major reasons for families . 
leaving the project was that the focal child reached kindergarten 
or first grade age. This was especially true in Houston, Texas 
with almost half of the families leaving for this reason and in 
Nevada which reported that 18% of the focal children were ready 
for kindergarten or first grade. A substantial increase in family 
enrollment is expected during the quar ter ending September 30/ 
1974/ unless projects are planning to serve fewer families in 
anticipation of the conclusion of the Home Start Demonstration 
Program in June of 1975. 

As Table III-3 (second column from the right) shows/ 
family turnover is highest during the second quarter of the Home 
Start program year (July 1 through September 30) . During this 
period/ 65% of the families enrolled in urban projects and 60% 
of the rural families left the program. In only three projects ^ 
family turnover totaled less than 50%7 three had a turnover of 
-from 50 to.59>;,seven.frpm 6p_tp 69%j £md two |M:ojects_from 70 to 
82%. This suggests^ that Home Start is currently a proqr^ "serving 
families for a one** rather than a two*year period . The finding 
is supported by data reported in the Information System ^Aich show 
that about one fourth of the families enrolled at the end of the 
quarter ending June 30/ 1974 had been program participants for - 
over one year. The range among proiJects is between 8%' and 55% 
It should be noted/ however / that of all families who left the 



Arizona and Texas*TMC are not included in this discussion because 
of insufficient data. 
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project during the quarter ending J\me 30 (182) , 39% had been 
enrolled in the project from i; .itonths to 2 years* 

An examination of the National Home Start Guidelines shows 
that the National Office did not specify to local projects whether 
families were to be served for a one- or two year period. Those ten 
projects which were not involved in the summative evaluation are 
presumed to have followed the Head start model for family enroll*.^ 
iaent.2 Head Start projects serve families for either a one- or 
a two-year period depending on the presence (and availability) 
of public kindergarten projects in those communities* Although 
no information is presently available on the presence of public 
kindergart-im projects in the sixteen Home Start locations/ this 
^ issue will be studied further in subsequent reports to determine . 
whether projects located in communities with no kindergarten tend^i 
to serve families for longer periods of time. 



• Program Stability 

As Figure III-l shows, the overall program profile 
has remained relatively stable over the last five quarters. 
Stability of family enrollment and staff employment varied 
considerably f however, from project to project. The following 
discussion focuses on these two issues in more detail. 



• Family Turnover 

An analysis of previous infomation system reports for 
Quarter III of Year I through Quarter I of Year III, .covering 
the period 12/31/72 through 6/30/74, shows that an average of 
13 families or 18% of the total number of families served^ leave 
each of the projects every quarter*^ 

Although the quarterly turnover rate is the same for rural 
and urban projects (12), urban projects terminate a higher ^r- 
centage of their families (19% vs. 15% in rural sites). This is 
the result of an overall higher average enrollment in rural sites. 
Family turnover in summative and non*summative sites differs only 
sli^tly (18% vs. 19t)* An analysis also will be conducted to 
determine the impact the program has on summative families during 
the second year as compared with the first year they were program 
participants . 



Arizona and Texas*TMC data were not included here since no 
quarterly reports were received on time for these two projects. 

'ihe six summative projects were not able to follow these re* 
cruiting guidelines because of the evaluation design which 
specified the amount of time families had to be enrolled in the 
project. 

^The number of families that left the Texas-TMC project were not 
included in this analysis because of insufficient data. 
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Major reasons why families leave the project as reported 
X/^ in the quarterly Information System reports are: (1) child 

entering kindergarten or first grade (31%), (2) moving from 
'^^ service area (25%) ^ and (3) other (23%). Other reasons noted 

> were: parent was dissatisfied with the project or disinterested 

(11%) J parent became employed or increased income above Home 
Start guidelines "(9%) J and family illness (1%). The percent 
: distributions for the termination categories are approximately 

V the sanie for urban and rural projects. 

. ^ Family turnover iu each of the Home-Start projects is 

. presented in Table III-3, which shows the average number of fam- 

^ ilies that left the program each quarter and the percent of families 

that left the Proqram calculated from total familv enrollment. 
Also shown IS an adjusted turnover figure which averages family 

V turnover for all quarters except the second quarter of year II, 
in which most of the turnover occurs. The adjusted turnover 
figures indicate what happens in an average quarter during the 

) school year. The Xast two columns on the right hand side of the 

page present the turnover figures for Quarter II , Year II and the 
^ adjusted quarterly range. 



• Staff Terminations 

In contrast with the findings presented in the previous 
section, Home Start projects are remarkably stable in terms of 
staff employment, with overall staff turnover for fifteen projects 
totaling only 12%, or an average of 9 for each project over the 
seven*quarter period. Rural sites show a slightly higher staff 
turnover than urban sites (13% as compared with 12%), and on the 
average, terminate more staff members since the staff is larger. 
Staff turnover for each of the Home Start projects is presented 
in Table III-4. 




Focal Parent and Home Visitor Characteristics 

Presented here are brief profiles of the program recipients, 
the focal parents, and the major service providers, the home 
visitors. The profile data are followed by a discussion about the 
educational background of focal parents and home visitors. The 
information is presented to provide a context for siibsequent dis- 
cussions regarding ethnicity- 



No information included for Texas-TMC because of insufficient 
data * 

Data was obtained from the High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation Parent Interview collected in the Spring of 1974. 
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• Focal Parent 



In the spring of 1974, 192 focal parents were interviewed 
at the six summative sites* It was determined that the average 
focal parent is 31 years old, has four children, and has completed 
tenth grade* Only one quarter of the parents had completed high 
school, 1% had completed exactly one year inncollege and 2% had 
completed two or more years in college* About one of every five 
focal parents were working at the time they were interviewed* , 
No important differences in family characteristics were found 
between urban and rural sites or between' summative and non* 
summative projects* _ " ' 

• The Lome Visitor^ 



The ''average" home visitor is a 34 year*old female and 
has been with the Home Start project for 17 months. She serves 
an average of 12 families who are -visited once a week* The 
heme visitor caseloads range from 8 in West Virginia to 15 in 
Arizona* 

* ' J- 

Two thirds of the home visitors were eit^loyed prior to 
joining the Home Start project, primarily holding jobs in sc»iie . 
way related to their work as home visitors. Although, only 12% 
had a position working with children before .they became hom^ . 
visitors, 80% have a family of their own* About one; fourth of 
the hon^ visitors have children between the ages of . 6 and 5*' 
As is shown in Figure III-3, the Home Vis'Xtor Profile/ 6% of the 
heme visitors worked with parents ^s' Parent^ CoordinatorjB for - - 
such programs as Head Starts or as welfare or Social ^^rvice 
MdQS* Another 15% worked in positions related to health and 
nutrition* 

The average home visitor had completed high school and 
sp«;.nt some time in college* Only 14% did not complete, high 
school? 6% are college graduates; and another 6% hold graduate 
degrees* At the time of the interview almost half of the home 
visitors were continuing their education by attending classes'or 
courses which were not part of the Home Start in-service training 
program* This is in response to the National Home Start Guide- 
lines which encourage local projects to proviiSe career develop* 
ment opportunities for staff in terms of training and upward 
mobility* 



A total of 111 home visitors completed the Backgrounc Question* 
naire* or 97% of the total number of heme visitors em^jloyed in 
the program on June 30, 1974* 
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FIGURE III-4 



HOME VISITOn/PftREWy EDUCATIOM PROPILE 
6 SuEMBative Sites Spring 1974 





% of Families Served RoiBe Visitor with: 


Sites 


HiQher Education 


Same Ediication 
Backqrcmnd 


Lower Education 


Alabama 


12% 


88% 




Arkansas 


0% 


97% 


3% 


Kansas 


7% 


78% 


15% ' 


Ohio 


19% 


65% 


15% 


Texas -"Hbttstcm 


19% 


62% 


19% 


W. Virginia 


21% 


71% 


8% 


1!0TAL: 


13% 


77% 


10% 
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• Home visitor/Focal Parent Education 



Figure III-4 shows that, as anticipated, most home 
visitors received more educational training than focal parents. 
While a ntunber of home visitors have backgrounds similar to 
those of the families they serve, overall they received more 
training than focal parents, both in terms of formal schooling 
and courses provided as part of the pre- and in**service training 
and career . development programs. 77% of the families are served 
by home visitors who have received more education than the focal 
parent while only 10% of the families are served by less- 
educated home visitors. Table III-5, which shows an overall 
education profile for the entire program, supports the findings 
that home visitors are generally more educated than the families 
they serve. 

Home visitor/Focal Parent Match 
• Ethnicity 

The National Home Start Guidelines specifically state that 
local staffs should be sefisitive to the cultural background and 
needs of participant families. To determine the extent to which 
local projects are trying to achieve a cultural/ethnic match be- 

tureen home visitors and families, three types of- ethnic match 

data are presented here. Figure III-5 shows the ethnicity pro- 
file of focal children and staff (including both home visitors 
and other staff) for the entire -Home Start program. This is 
followed by a discussion of match data on a project-by-pro ject 
basis using family-staff ratio figures regarding ethnicity. The 
information presented in Figure III-6 is based on the Home Start 
Information System report for the quarter ending June 30^ 1974. 
To confirm the project by project ethnic match findings , one-to- 
one match data are presented for home visitors and families who 
were involved in the summative evaluation. The one-to-one match 
data provide only limited information about the six summative 
projects,^ The figures presented in this section are based on the 
; ethnicity of focal children, which is assumed to be the same as 

the focal parent* 

Figure III-5 shows the ethnicity of focal children and 
staff for the entire Home Start program. 41% of the focal child- 
ren and 37% of the staff are members of minority groups. 2 
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Ethnic data was obtained only for families involved in the 
summative evaluation. A random sample of families were selected 
for participation, excluding most Spanish surname families who 
did not speak sufficient English to participate in the surranative 
evaluation. 

2 



Ethnic data presented here includes data from previous quarterly 
Information System reports for Arizona and Texas-TMC 
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FIGURE III-5 



1^^ 



4%Ottwr 

9% AimriQan Indian 

14%Mtxi6M 

AnwricM 



17% Black 



ETHNICITY FOCAL CHILDREN- STAFF 
ALL SIXTEEN PROJECT 
6/30 1974 

7% American Indian 
12% Mexican Anwican 




19X Black 




Focal CMM 



Staff 



Figure III-6 shows ethnic match data for the sumroative 
and non-summative sites. Match data on a project-by-project 
basis are presented in Table III-6 to illustrate the extent to 
which the National Home Start program and local projects are 
sensitive to the cultural backgrounds of the families they serve. 
Match data are based on the quarterly Home Start Information 
System and were computed as follows. The first two columns show 
the child enrollment and the total staff as of 6/30 1974. The 
third column, staff "match", is calculated by multiplying the 
number of children in each ethnic group by the staff/focal child 
ratio and rounding off to the nearest whole number (sintie any 
adjustments would require changing one or more staff members) . 
The boxed number in the fourth column is the absolute change that 
would be required to achieve a match. 

In the summative sites a change in the ethnic composition 
of six staff members (11%) would produce a perfect one-to-one 
match. Five of the sixteen Home Start projects show a perfect 
match in terms of the ethnic composition of staff and families. 
It should be noted, however, that three of the five projects 
serve families of one ethnicity only. 
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FIGURE III-6 

STAFF/FOCAL CHILD ETHNIC MATCH: 
SUMMATIVE VS. NON-SUMMATIVE SITES 
6/30 1974 



Staff 

Focal 

Children Current ^ **Match" 



Six Summative Sites 
Subtotal : 

Cauc. 410 40 39 

Black 201 23 21 

Mex-Amer. 43 5 7 

Puerto 

Rican 17 1 2 

Amer. Ind,. 1 0 - 0 

Other 1 - 0 0 



673 69 69 



Ten Non-Suminative^'iSites 



Subtotal: 



Cauc 443 72 68 

Black 40 5 4 

Alaskan 20 2 3 

Amer. Ind. 88 12 12 

Mex-Amer. 152 16 20 

Polynesian 9 1 1 

Oriental 7 2 1 

Other 11 0 1 

770 110 110 



Total : 



Cauc- 853 112 107 

Black 241 28 25 

Mex-Amer. 195 21 27 

Amer. Ind. 89 12 12 

Alaskan 20 2 3 
Puerto 

Rican 17 1 2 

Polynesian 9 1 1 

Oriental 7 2 1 

Other 12 -0 1 

1,443 179 179 
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While project directors might consider changing t^e 
overall ethnic composition of their staffs when replacing cur- 
rent staff or hiring additional staff, there are several fac- 
tors which constrain projects from achieving a perfect ethnic 
match between staff and families based on family-staff ratios. 

(1) The primary reason for an imbalance in ethnic 
match is that home visitors are assigned to 
serve enrolled families in a certain geographic 
area. Since families are recruited on the basis 
of need, rather than ethnicity, an ethnic im- 
balance is likely to occur unless home visitors 

start serving families scattered throughout the . ^ 

area. This would be impractical because of the 
transportation costs involved and the increased 
time required for transportation. The amount of 
direct services to families then would be de» 
creased and meaningful parent involvement in 
the project would be more difficult. 

(2) The relatively high turnover of families in * 
each of the local Home Start projects should 

^ also be considered. A perfect match during one 

quarter may chari^ completely as new families 
are recruited. 

Since the Information System data present only a partially 
accurate picture of ethnic match# information will be collec- 
ted during subsequent site visits about the ethnicity of all 
families in each home visitor caseload. 

This information will be used to determine whether the 
home visitor has the same ethnic background as the majority of 
the families she serves. This is suggested as an appropriate 
guideline for staff/family ethnic match. 

Figure III-7 presents the one-to-one match between home 
visitors and focal children in the six summative sites* Also 
shown is the percentage of Caucasian families served by a mi* 
nority home visitor and the percentage of minority focal children 
^o are visited by a Caucasian or other minority heme visitor. 
On the right-hand side of the graph, an ethnicity profile for 
the six sites is presented for home visitors and focal children 
who were involved in the summative; evaluation only. 

There is a high ethnic match (85%) between home visitors 
and summative focal children in the six summative projects, rang- 
ing from 61% to 100%. Kansas shows the lowest one-to-one match of 
all six projects, although the overall ethnic profile oi" all 
focal parents and home visitors is fairly balanced. The primary 
reasons for this match imbalance were pointed out in previous 
discussions. 

36 
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Figure Xll-7 

HOME ViSlTQRS/PQCAt CHlI^DRgR gTHUIC MATCH 
6 SuMinative Sites Spring 1974 






% 

Hatch 


Caucaaian 
Families 
Served by 
Minori^ 
H.V. 


fUnority 
Fandlies 
Served b) 
Caucasiai 
R.V. 


Minority 
Families 
Served by 
Other Minority 
H.V. 




Caucasian 


filandc 


Mekican American 


Other ^ ' .ii 


roc. Child 




Poc. Child . 


H.v; 


Poci Child* 


H.V. 


Pdfi dhi td 






75% 


3% 


22% 




50% 


69% 


50% 


31% 


4*4* 




4*9 




Arkansas 




io% 






97% 


87% 


3% 


13% 




•*4* 




4*9 


Kansas 


6I\ 


25% 


14% 


^4* 


50% 


39% 


46% 


54% 


4% 


7% 


4*^ 


! 


Ohio 


97% 






3% 


25% 


25% 


69% 


72% 


3% 


3% 


^ 3%, 


t 

■ 


1!iftxaft- 
Houston 


85% 






15% 






. 56% 


70% 


44% 


30% 






H. Virginia 


100% 




4** 




100% 


100% 














Average 


8S% 


6% 


6% 


3% 


56% 


56% 


36% 


38% 


7% 


6% 


1% 


i 
i 



The ethnic profile pr:iaented here for focal children is not representative of all the chidren served by these projects. This is primarily 
caused by the elimination of Spanish*surname families who do not speak sufficient English to enable them to participate in the smnmative 
evaluation^ 
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In general the ethnic match is extremely good for home 
?i*f^^^^ throughout the Hoie^start prSgJam* 

in fact. Home Start shows as much or more sensitivity to the 
cultural/ethnic backgrounds and need? of families as other 
human service programs in the country* 



Sumpflairy of Findings ' ^ . ' 

A summary of the major findings and issues for future 
study that have been identified in this chapter are presented hete 

• Only one^fourth of the H<Mne Start project^ 
reetlny the enrollment requirement'of 80 families * 
This is primarily the result of a large ;niuatkber o£ 
families leaving the program during the quarter 
ending June 30 because the focal child waff enter* 
ing kindergarten or first grade in the fall* An 
increase in family enrollment is expected during 
subsequent quarters 

• Home Start projects on the average serve fam- 
ilies for the duration of the school year , 
rather than a full tyelve^month period * This 
is because (a) families want their children to 
be out of the program for the summer months; 
(b) Home Start staffs need to spend time 
recruiting new families; or (c) projects close 
down partially or completely during this period* 

• Data show that Home Start is a program serving 
families for a one* rather than a two--year 
period * Only about one^fourth of the families who 
who left the program during the quarter ending 
June 30 had been in the program for over a year* 
This may be the result of local projects fol- 
lowing the Head Start model for determining the 
length of feunily enrollment based on the avail- 
ability of public kindergarten in those com* 
munities* 

• Stability of staff employment is remarkably 
high for the local Home Start projects^ while 
stability of family enrollment is low * 



• Rural projects on the average have larger staffs 
than those in urban sites and serve a larger mmber 
of families * The home visitor caseload, j&owever, 
is essentially the same in urban and rural com-- 
munities. 

• The ethnicity match between home visitors and 
focal children is extremely high , although some 
programs could make slight changes in the ethnic 
composition of their staffs as future staff 
attrition allowed. 



Future Issues 



Information .needs to be collected regarding 
the availability of kindergarten programs in 
the Home Start communities to determine whether 
Home Start is following the Head Start guide- 
lines for serving families for one- or two-year 
periods. An analysis of the siimmative data 
also should be conducted to determine the im- 
pact that the project has on families during 
their second year of participation. 

Family turnover patterns should be studied 
further to determine whether high staff turn- 
over is in any way related to family turnover. 
Ananalysls also should be conducted to assess 
the impact of stable project leadership on both 
family enrollment and staff employment stability. 

Additional data regarding the ethnic match of 
home visitors and families in their caseload noed 
to be collected to determine the extent to which 
projects are achieving ethnic match. 

An analysis should be conducted to determine 
whether younger home visitors have a different 
impact on families than those who are older or 
the same age as focal parents. 
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• The educational profile of home visitors and 
focal parents shows that home visitors received 
more training * only a small percent of the 
families are served by home visitors with less 
education than the focal parent* Jvl 



IV 



TH£ PROGRAM 



Introduction 

This chapter is concerned primarily with the average weekly 
time use reported by the project director, specialists ahd^ome 
visitors. In each case, a general picture ot how the staff m^- i 
bers spend their time is presented, followed by a discussion of 
variations at the site or individual level. The discussion will 
focus on the following aspects of staff time use: 

• Who takes the major responsibility for admin- 
istration of the project? 

• What effect does the number of staff members 
have on time-use patterns? 

• What is the impact of specialists on the direct 
services provided to families? 

• What is the impact of specialists on the home 
visits in their projects? 

• How much in-home monitoring of home visitors 
are staff memoers providing and are other 
types of home visitor supervision being sub- 
stituted? 

• What is the effect of increased home visitor 
training on the amount of time home visitors 
spend with families? 



Staff Time Use: Preli ^? inaries 

Before presenting the findings of the time use data analy- 
sis, it is important to point out certain problems which exist 
wit>i the data collection. 

Staff members were asked to record the number of hours 
in their average work week, as well as the number of hours they 
spent per week on various tasks such as financial planning, 
parent meetings^ etc. The sum of the time spent on tasks seldom 
equalled the number of hours in an average work week. One rea- 
son for this discrepancy is the difficulty inherent in self-esti- 
mates of time spent on job tasks - especially when no week is 
really "typical.** Another reason for the discrepancy is that som^* 
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tasks occur not weekly, but monthly, or even during^pne concen^ 
trated period during the year (such. as recruitment)* In order to 
obtain A doittpldte picture of ho^f^taf^ meiifijers spend^heix-titner 
the hours spent on these tasks was divided by the appropriate 
number of weeks and considered on a. weekly basis. 

The figures presented in this section include both the 
number of hours in an average- work-week and the total of all 
tijne .^pent on job tasks* Percentages were calculated on the baSis*\r 
of the total task timOf rather than the work*^eek time. 

Project staff have been divided into three main 9^oups^ r 
Jlirectorsr specialists^ and home visitors* The director group\ 
also includes assistant directors^ specialists include nutri-^^ 
tionistsr nurseSf and other health workers^ education speciaristSf/"^^ 
home visitor supervisors, psychdi legists and social service 
coordinators . 



Director Time-^Ose: Overall Profile 

The function of the director as administrator becomes 
clear when director timefuse is viewed at the Home Start level. 
Directors on the average spend close to half their time on 
administrative duties, which include financial planning, enrolling 
families, public relations, obtaining donated resources, etc. In 
addition, there are ^o categories, family support and staff 
training, on which each of the directors spends close to 20% of 
the time. Training staff includes both preparation for and atten* 
dance ar staff training sessions; family support includes aiding 
home visitors in planning home visits, referrals, parent meetings 
and driving time to meetings and referrals. About half of the 
time spent in family support is us-^d to help home visitors pre- 
pare home visits, in-home contact and staff supervision each 
account for only about 5% of the directors^ time. 

Table lV-1 (page 85) shows the average percentage dis- 
tribution of time across these five categories for all 16 sites, 
including separate averages for summative and non-summative sites, 
as well as overall averages. Also included are hours worked per 
week as reported in the Time-Use Questionnaire and hours per week 
as calculated by summing the five timefuse categories. Figure:: XV-1 
shows graphically the average time percentage distribution con- 
tained in the last line of Table lV-1. 



Specialist Time-Ose: Overall Profile 

The overall profile of a specialist's week differs from 
that of a director primarily in two of the five time-use cate- 
gories. In-home conract takes up considerably more time, account 
ing for 16% of a specialist's time, on the average. The extra 
time spent working directly with families comes primarily from 
the administrative category, which decreases from about half for 
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Stiff Si^Mniiion 




DEFINITION OF CATEGORIES 



AdfnJnMtrition and Other: 

In^tofiw Conttct: 
Family Support: 

Stiff Suptrviit on: 
Stiff Tritnirnp 



Ennitlniint, fifiiiKi, public nlitiofii, oliliininQ tivvncl mwurcw 
prtpiring tvtluillofii, pUinnffm ml itMdfng oortfmncfi 
Dtrict fwvioat to fanriSn 

H«lptn(^ twm vWtors prtpart vltiti^ fifMrili ^ mitttngi withptrwits 
drMng fMilliii to itftmlt or ittiottiigc 
Accompinytng horn* vWton on vtotts to Mipetvift 
PirvpirInQ and fmnding ttaff training mmIom 
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directors to just over a third for specialists* Tfhis heavier 
emphasis on direct service to families is axpected frcnn 
specialists, whOL.have^apecl^c,,akills^d,.JaMiw^ 
such as health, nutrition and education ^rtiibh can be directly 
imparted to the participant families* Although the percentage 
of time spent <m family support (referralsV pnjrai^lt im 
helping home visitors prepeure visits) by directors and spec- 
ialists is comparable, specialistis spend fewer, houra working 
with home visitors t<i prepare home visits and iiK>re on 
referrals and^ parent- meetings^ 

Table IV*2 shows specialists^ tiitte*^use across sites in J^ie^^^ 
same format as Table IV-1 for: directors, Figure ^^1 <^>ntJBLiMmw^ 
pie-charts of both director and Bpecialist tiiwe-use overai3.*j|^> >^ 
illustrates the similarities and differences in how these tilirbo 
classes of staff use their tiine, . 

While approximately six hpurs per weeJc Are, «peht in direct ' 
family contact, many specialists spend a laa^r j^rtion of th6ir t 
time performing tasks which make tl^e home visitova ntore effective 
in their contact with families. This includes auch jobs as 
researching, ordering and organizing matei^ials for hornet visitors 
to take with them, maintaining resource files^ d«Lvel6ping 
educational curricula and preparing materials for staff training 
meetings. In addition ^ specialists often spend a considerable 
evount of time making referrals and keeping and reviewing records 
of the Home Start families and children. 



Director Time-Use; vari a tions Across Sites 

There is a wide range among sites in percentage of time 
spent in two categories: administration and family support; 
all other categories are fairly constamt across sites. 
The percentage of directors* time spent in administration is 
highest in Alabama (over 60%) and lowest in Kansas (25%) « 
Family support occupies almost no time in Texas^Bouston but 
takes up over half of the director's time in Kansas^ Figure Vf^2f 
which lists the sites in descending order according to time spent 
on administration and ascending order according to time spent on 
family supports suggests that a decrease in administrative time 
usually corresponds to an increase in family support timeA Xn 
all sites above the horizontal line, directors spend more than 
half their time on administration and less than one quarter of 
their time on family support. Below the line the situation 
is reversed. The n^nnber of directors per site also is included 
in the table. 

Some of these variations can be accounted for by the 
number of staff members employed at each site^ In both Texas-* 
TMC and Kansas, where administrative time is lowest and family 
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FIGURE IV - 2 

PEKCEltT OP TIME SPENT 
ON ADMINISTRATION AND FAMILY SUPPORT 



In Ascending Order of 



% Time Spent on Administration 


% Time Spent on Family Support 


site 


% 

Admin is . 
& Other 


Number 
of 

Directors 


Site 


% 

Family 
Support ^ 


Alabama 


65.0 


1 


Texas (Houston) 


3.4 


Ohio 


62.0 


2 


Arkansas 


5.4 


Texas (Houston) 


60.8 


1 


Arizona 


8.0 
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support time cornparatively high (especially Kansas, where it is 
over 50%), there is only one staff member — a director — who 
must perform all the administrative duties. In both sites, the 
director apparently decides to spend less time in aiStainistration 
and more in more family-oriented activities " family support or 
in-home contact. ' 

Specialist Time-Use: Variations Across Sites 

Twelve of the sixteen sites have at least one staff m^nber 
who is a specialist in some field such as nutiritionit health or 
education. The number of specialists per site ranges ^from hone 
(4 sites) to 6 (Arkansas). The most common type of specialist 
is a medical person, usually a nurse; 8 df the 16 sites en^loy 
such a specialist. Seven sites have either an educational 
specialist or educational aide, while three have nutritionists. 
Figure lv-3 shows the presence of different types of specialists 
by site. 

Note that of the three urban sites California, Kansas, 
and Ohio " only California has a specialist. Except for 
Texas*THC and West Virginia, rural sites have two or more 
specialists » ranging as high as five in Utah and six in 
Arkansas . 

Some of the specialists did not spend a full mrk^^eek on 
Home Start, and many were sj>ared with Head Start. Table IV-^S 
lists the number of hours each specialist reported working per 
week, as well as a site total of **specialist hours** and a site 
total of ^director and specialist hours, ^ Arkansas^ as well as 
having the highest number of specialists, has the greatest 
number of specialist hours 146 per week, and the largest 
number of director and specialist hours 221 per week. The 
lowest number of director/specialist staff hours is in Kansas, 
with 40 per week; the effect of this on the director's time-use 
was discussed above. 

There is more variability in the specialists' time-use 
than in that of the directors. Time spent on in-home contact, 
for example, varied from almost none in Arkansas (also 
the site with the most specialists) to one-third in North 
Carolina; percentage of time spent on administration ranged from 
half in Arkansas to under a fifth in Alaska. These variations 
do not seem to be correlated with the number of specialists ^ the 
number of specialist hours or the total number of staff hours. 

The presence or absence of particular specialists seems to 
have no impact on the content of the home visit, as reported 
in the Record of Home Visit Activities. For example, of the 
six summative sites, Kansas is highest in percentage of time 
spent on health and nutrition (both parent and child) and has 
no specialists at all. Alabama and Arkansas^ which follow 
closely behind, both employ nutritionists and Arkansas also has 



FIGURE IV-3 
FRESEHCB AND TVPBS OF SPGCZALISTS BY SITE 
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a health specialist. Educational specialists similarly appear 
to have no consist:ent impact on time spent on educational areas 
such as school readiness and teaching the parent to educate 
the child. 

There is a significant difference in specialist timefuse 
between summative and non^summative sites. In an effort to 
ascertain how much specialists were actually providing families 
with concrete information and aid, time spent on in^home contact* 
making referrals and driving families to referral appointments 
were cc»nbined. This category showed much heavier use in non^ 
summative sites than in summative sitest In nonr^summatlve sites* : 
specialists spent about a third of their time on the average on 
family service compared to half that (about 1/6) in summative 
sites. Some of this extra time apparently came from staff 
supervision* which was generally lower in non^summative sites. 
Figure IV-4 shows direct family service time for specialists 
in all sites. 

Of all Home Start jobs* the position of specialist is 
most individual* since each specialist has different responsi* 
bllities. For example* one educational specialist spends no 
time in direct contact with families and a34nost ncme with 
home visitors. Her time is spent primarily in curriculum 
design. On the other hand* one health specialist spends over 
half her time In direct contact with families and another sixth 
making referrals; an educational aide spends helf her time working 
directly with fajuilies. Still other specialists especially 
home visitor supervisors reach families by helping hc»ne 
visitors prepare their home visits for over a quarter of their 
time. Because of these wide variations* no generalizations 
about specialists can be made even at the site level. 



Monitoring of Home Visits 

An Issue which has been of special concern to the national 
program director in the Office of Child Development has been lack 
of evidence that regular supervision in t he he me Is being provided 
for home visitors. The Director/Specialist Time Use Questionnaire 
provided specific self-report Information regarding: {1) the 
amount of time per week directors or specialists normally spend 
accompanying home visitors to the home for purposes of supervision* 
and (2) the number of home visitors that were supervised each week. 
In both summative and non-summative projects, Directors/Specialists 
report that the average heme visitor is supervised once a month. 
These figures are based on the total number of Home Visitors that 
are supervised weekly. No information was obtained to determine 
whether the amount of supervision provided differed significantly 
from home visitor to heme visitor. It might, for example^ be 
possible that home visitors who recently joined the HoiriO Start 
project staff receive more frequent supervision than others who 
have been with the project for longer periods of time. 
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PIGURE_IV-4 

SPECIALIST TIME USE - WEEKLY BASIS 
"DIRECT FAMILY SEBVICE TIME'' - 
Direct contact + Referral Time + Referral Drive Time. 
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There is wide variation in the amount of supervision pro^ ■ 
yided at each of the fifteen projects.! Figure IV-5 shows fcHe 
frequency of supejnriflion of each home visitor reported by the P, 
fifteen projects. The column on the far right of the figure 
shows a wide variation in the total amount of time .that is 
spent weekly by all staXf on supea^ision. 

Data obtained fr<»a the. Record of Home Visit Activities, \; 
which was cwopleted by home visitors following visits to : ^.-^ 

families involved in the summative evaluation^ indi^cate 
overall agreement with .these fiadingai: In factrijt fiye of^^ '"^^^^^ 
the projects home visitors report they are accongjanled more.. :V 
frequently on home visits than Dir^fector/Spftcialists ii;V3.iti«^^^ ; . 
No accurate information is available ^ from thQ li^cOrdft ho^^ 
to show how frequently home visitors were accpiift)9«ii±ed on the ^ 
h<Mne visit for supervision purposes. Home visitipjcj? in HoustOn> vv 
Texas reported that they had not be«i accompattiled* at all on ahy^ 
of the visits (68) on which Records of Home: Vis^t Activities/, i- 
were c<»npleted, while Director/Specialists indicat^^^t ^ 
supervision is being provided once a month. This dilscrepancy /> 
is easily explained by the fact that Home Visit Activity Records. ^ 
were only obtained for a sample of home visits, and the datav^ 
therefore, may give a slightly distorted picture of the s^.tu&tion 
if the home visits recorded were atypical. 

Xn<-home monitoring of home visits is only one way in which 
staff can supervise home visitors. Another is to help them 
prepare materials for their home visits or discuss the family 
situation. In Kansas, where home visitors are accompanied on 
home visits for supervision purposes only once a yearit the 
director spends over half of her time providing such aid to 
home visitors. In Arkansas, Arizona and Tennessee, on the other 
hand, where in*home monitoring is most frequent, relatively 
little time is spent helping home visitors prepsure visits less 
than three hours a week per project staff member. Future 
analysis will consider further the various modes of supervision. 



Home Visitor Time Use Profile 

The home visitors in each of the sixteen projects are the 
major providers of services to families, with the home visit 
being the primary service delivery mechanic. In addition to 
providing in*home services, home visitors are a major link 
between the family and agencies in the conmunity which provide 
a variety of family services. Other services which the heme 
visitor provides include transportation for families to and 
from both parent meetings and appointments. 



Alaska data were not included in this analysis because it was 
not clear from staff responses whether or not they accompanied 
home visitors for supervision purposes. 
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A nuinber of the Directors and Specialists interviewed indicated that 
they would like to increase the amount of Home Visitor supervision. 
No data is included here for Alaska because it was not clear from 
staff responses whether or not they accompanied the home visitors 
for supervision purposes. 

Home visitors in Kansas are supervised on a yearly basis. The low 
amount of supervision provided is primarily the result of a recent 
change in directorship and the total lack of other administrative or 
specialist staff associated with the program. Texas-TMC is the only 
other project with only one administrative staff member. 

^his number is based only on time daita frcan the director. Twp 
specialists on the project also report spending large amounts of time 
accompanying home visitors^ but it is not clear if this is for supers- 
vision or notr so the times are not included. If^ in factr the 
specialists are monitoring home visitors^ the supervision rate would be 
twice a week. 
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Presented in this section is a general profile of how 
home visitors spend their time. For analysis purposes, the 
home visitor week is divided into five major task areas: 
travel, in*home, family support, training and other activities. 
In addition to showing the time distributions for those major 
task areas, some findings are reported here on specific home 
visitor activities. 

Since so much of the home visitor *s time is spent in 
the home with families (41%), more detailed profile of in- 
home time is presented in Chapter V: The Home Visit, wnich 
shows how the home visitor allocates her time among a number 
of specific parent and child content areas. 

The Time Use data show that home visitors report that 
their work week averages 45 hours, ranging from 35 hours in 
Alaska to 56 hours in Tennessee. The average time per week 
worked as reported in the Home Visitor Background Question^ 
naire is slightly lower (by 4 hours) tb^ i that reported in 
the Time Use data. In the six summat . sites for wjjich Time 
Use Data is available on all home visitors, the difference 
amounts to only one hour. 

The pie graph in Figure IV^6 shows how Home Visitors 
on the average spend their time in the five major task areas. 
Home Visitor Time Use profiles for each of the sixteen pro- 
jects are presented in Table IV*4. 
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FIGURE IV«6 
HOME VISITOR TIME USE 
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Hone Visitors report that their caseload consists of 
1?* families and that they make an average of 11 home visits 
per week, indicating that each week one family per home visitor 
was not visited. In v^neral when a home visit was missed, th^ 
family was not at home oj^: had other commitments at the time 
the home visit was scheduled. 

An average of 19 hours is spent weekly by each home 
visitor on home visits, or 1.6 hours per family. Table IV-5 
shows the average hours spent per w«^ek in the home and the 
average numl>er of hoxirs opent per family for each of the six" 
teen projects. An additional 11 hours per week is spent provid- 
ing support sesn^^ces to all of the families. Time spent on 
specific family suppc*:t activities is presented in Figure IV-7. 



FIGURE IV-7 
FAMILY SUPPORT SERVICES 




Home visit preparation time consists primarily of plan- 
ning activities and obtaining or preparing materials for the 
home visit. Included in the ca\:egory ^'Parent Meetings'* is all 
time spent by home visitors arranging and/or attending parent 
meetings and time spent providing transportation for feunilies 
to facilitate their attendance. Follow-up time with families 
consists of time spent in between visits to remind the family 
about meetings and/or appointments or to check back with 
families regarding specific items introduced during the home 
visit. Referral time includes the time spent making arrange- 
ments with service agencies and providing transportation to 
and from appointments. 
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variations flniong sites 



The overall profile of the home visitor's week does not 
differ for urban and rural sites. Ihe tliae use profile Is the 
same for all five task areas, including travel.^ In the six 
summatjive sites, home, visitors on the average spend slightly 
more tiioe with families than in non*^si2inmatlve sites although the 
difference is not significant* 

There is a strong relationship between the percentage of 
time spent on in-home family services and the percentage of 
t;ime spent on staff training. As the in-home services time 
increases, the time spent on staff training decreases propor* 
tlonately. In subsequent Evaluation Beports, an attenpt will 
be jnade to determine whether a decrease in the ainount of staff . 
training provided has an impact on the quality of the home 
visit and whether it affects summative evaluation child and 
parent outcomes. 



Summary of Findings 

This chapter has presented both overall profiles and 
individual variations in time-uae for directors, specialists 
and home visitors. The following emerge as important points: 

• Home visitors speii^ about 20 hours a week 

working with an average caseload of 12 families* 
They spend an additional eleven hours per week in 
familv suDt>ort activities such as home visit pre* 
paration, referrals, parent meetings and follow-up. 

^ An increase in tbe amount of in-^service 

training a home visitor receives results in a 
decreetse in amou^at of time spent in the home 
with families* appears the ho.ine visitor 
has a relatively fixed amount of time to 
spend on family contact and training and eat 
increase in one takes time from the other* 

e Directors c.id specialists accompany home 

visitors on family visits for supervision once a 
month, on the average. In projects where in* 
home monitoring is less frequent, either because 
of small staff or administrator's decision, 
staff members spend more time helping home 
visitors prepare for their home visits either 
by liscuss^ng individual families or providing 
materials and ideas for the home visit. ^ 



It had been anticipated iJhat home visitors in rural projects 
would spend a greater portion of their time on travel than 
those in urban projects. ^ 



Although directors are the prime administra^ 
tors of Home Start programs^ specialists also 



^ take on a large administrative load. 

• The administrative staff have at least minimal 
and in many cases consider€d:>le " direct 
contact with families- When^ only one director/ 
specialist staff member is present in an entire 
projectf she/he assumes greater responsibility 
for family support activities # thus decreasing 
the percentage of time spent on administration. 



On the average^ specialists spe^^d more time with 
families than do directorsi.. However^ because 
the jobs are so individual # there is wide varia** 
tion in how l^uch time specialists actually spend 
with families* 

Specialists in non*summative sites reported spend* 
ing a higher proportion of their time in direct 
contact with families than those in summative sites. 

Rural sites employ more specialists and adminis* 
trative staffs on the average # than urban sites* 

The presence of specialists appears to have no 
effect on the content of home visits in the 
project* 



Future Issues 



Specialist Time Use Data need to be reconsidered 
to determine if specialists are performing 
administrative tasks which could better be done 
by directors f leaving them free to spend more 
time on issues related directly to their specialty. 

An analysis should be conducted of the various 
ways in which staff members supervise home 
visitors to determine the effects of different 
combinations of in-home monitoring and aid in 
preparing home visits* 

The impact of less training on the quality of the 
home visit and summative outcome data needs to be 
investigated to determine a range of time per week 
in which training is most effective* 
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SERVICES TO FAMILIES 



Introduction 

The Bonne Start program is designed to demonstrate alter* 
native ways of providing Head Start type comprehensive ser* 
vices to families that either cannot or do not want a center 
based pre^school program. The primary objective of jEIome Start 
is to involve parents directly in the educational and general 
development of their children through the home visit, a regu- 
larly scheduled period during which a trained home visitor 
meets in the h<me with both the focal parent and the focal 
child. By meeting with the family on a regular basiS/ the 
home visitor is able not only to help the parent in becming 
a better educator of and provider for the child, but also to 
identify those community resources which the family might uti*^ 
lize and to assist the family in obtaining the requisite ser- ' 
vices. 

This section of the report examines the home visit in 
order to answer two basic questions: 

• What happens during the average home visit 
in terms of 

- Interactions between the home visitor, 

the focal parent, and the focal child ^ 

- Parent and child content areas which are 
emphasized during the visit (school 
readiness, health and nutrition, etc.) 

- Activity irodes which take place (tells, 
does, listens, ignores, etc.) 

* Tone of the home visit (alert, confident, 
def ens ive , etc . ) 

• What services are provided to families as a 
ifesult of the home visit? 

A detailed analysis of the home visit process is presented 
first. Information about special services which are provicled 
outside the home visit then is reported. Finally, some general 
conclusions about Home Start program support of services are 
made. 



Data Sources 

Data on home visit interactions, activities, and content 
were obtained from the Home Visit Observation Instrument, which 
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was recorded for 110 families in the six suramative sites by 
trained observers who accompanied home visitors on visits with 
those families. The reliability of the observers had been 
tested during the course of data collection <see Appendix B) , 
and the observers had previously visited the families to become 
generally acquainted. When the home visitor was asked Do you 
think my being along on this visit affected the way yo"' 
parent, or the child behaved?" ,81% responded »no». In addition, 
estimates of time spent in nine primary child and parent con- 
tent areas were made in the Hecord of Home Visit Activities by 
home visitors following three successive visits with each 
summative family. Figure V-1 illustrates the correspondence 
of results from both data sources; the primary difference be- 
tween the two instruments is that observers reported a greater 
emphasis on school readiness and less emphasis or- health and 
nutrition than did home visitors. ^ The overall patterns, how- 
ever, are quite similar and suggest that both methods of data 
collection are accurate for the purposes of describing the 
major "shape" and content of a home visit. 

It should be noted that the description of the home visit 
which was presented in Interim Report IV was based on the fre- 
quency of interaction patterns, content areas and activity 
modes. For this report observers noted the length of each 
activity recorded during the home visit. This time then was 
assigned to the interaction patterns, modes and contehts of 
activities, thus giving a more accurate picture of the dynamics 
of the home visit* 

Information on referrals which were initiated during the 
home visit was reported for the six summative sites in both 
the Record of Home Visit Activities and the Home Visit Obser- 
vation Instrument; data on referrals initiated and accomplished 
at all 16 sites were obtained- from the Home Start Information 
System. Additional information about project support of 
referral service delivery is available from the Home Visitor 
and Director /Specialist Time Use Questionnaires, which record 
the typical weekly schedule of each staff member, including 
time spent both on referrals and on in-home services* 



The Home Visit 

Preliminary Concepts 

The following description of the home visit reports gen- 
eral findings at the Home Start national program level and at 
the local site level for each of the six summative sites* 
Basic interaction patterns, content areas and activity modes 
are described first and are followed by a description of par- 
ticipant attitudes and behavior. The rtata then are examined 



It is reasonable to suggest that because the home visit 
observers are also summative testers, home visitors probably do 
spend more time on school readiness when observed. 
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FIGURE V-1 



HOME VISIT CONTENT AREAS 
(Av«rage for Six Summotive Sites) 
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to determine the overall dynamics of the home visit; who is 
doing what, with whom, and why. In addition, to preserve the 
richness of variation between home visitors, major findings 
about interaction patterns and content of home visits are in- 
cluded for each home visitor in Tables V-12 to V-18. 

E>uring the home visit ntamerous combinations of activity, 
content and participants are possible. To sin^lify the descrip 
tion of a home visit, four child and five parent content areas 
have been identified: 

• Child Content 

* School readiness, including basic concepts, 
language, music, knowledge about the environ* 
ment, and seme fine motor skills 

Physical development, including gross motor 
and fine motor skills 

" Health and nutrition 

- Social-emotional development 

• Parent Content 

* Educating the parent about the needs of the 
child 

- Health and nutrition 

- General parent education 

- Social services, including employment, legal 
services and welfare 

* Parental concerns, including socializing and 
interpersonal problems 

In addition, four interaction patterns and five activity modes 
are reported: 

• Interactions 

- Home visitor with focal child 

- Home visitor with focal parent 

* Focal parent with focal child 

- Home visitor with focal parent and 
focal child 
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• Activities 



Involved activities (telling, explaining, 
showing, doing, praising, blaming) 



- School oriented activities (reading, 
singing) ^ 

- Inquisitive activities (asking^ 



- Passive activities (listens, watches) 



* Oninvolved activities (ignoring) 



An example of the Home Visit Observation Instrument, from 
which these data were obtained, is shown In the volume Program 
Analysis: Instruments (page 126). 

The Typical Visit 

Most h<^e visits occur once a week and last nearly an hour 
and a half. During this time observers recorded nearly ten 
activities which, on the average, lasted for seven minutes. 
The discrepancy between the visit length as reported by home 
visitors both in the Record of Borne Visit Activity (83 min.) 
and to the observer (87 min.) and the total length of observed 
activity time (67 min.) suggests that nearly 20 minutes are 
spent arriving for and departing from the visit. 

Before arriving at the home, the home visitor usually had 
spent nearly half an hour preparing for the visit, and in over 
three quarters of the activities which took place during^the 
visit, the home visitor had brought child activity materials 
with her. In over half the visits the home visitor recorded 
that the parent participated all of the time while in the re- 
maining visits the parent participated half or scxne of the 
time. When asked why various content areas were being pre* 
sented during the visit, the heme visitor indicated primarily 
two reasons for addressing child content areas 1 



^ the child likes to do it; e.g., he wants 
to learn his colors 

- the child needs to do it; e.g., he has 
trouble, with his colors and needs to 
learn these things for school* 
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The parent content areas, however, were not addressed for 
any special reason. In order to estimate the extent to which 
parents continue to educate the child between home visits, the 
observers recorded any mention of activities done since the last 
v^isit and of activities to be undertaken before the next visit. 
The-xesults suggest that hCTse visitors ^phasize continuing ' 
home visit activities * In 60% of the visits observed, there 
was reference to things the mother had done since the last 
visit, and in nearly 90% of the visits there was a discussion 
of things to be done before the next visit. 



Interaction Patterns 

The interaction patterns which occur between heme visit 
participants can be viewed in two ways: 

• Person-to-person (home visitor with 
focal parents, etc.) 

e Dominant/non-^dominant (heme visitor 
in charge, etc.) 

Figure V*2 illustrates the four primary person-to*person 
interactions which were observed between home visit participants 
in the six sxammative sites. The home visitor-focal parent -and - 
home visitor-focal child interactions each occurred for about 
one-third of the home visit time, and the focal parent-focal 
child interaction occurred less than 20% of the time. The 
pattern differs only in Texas-Houston, where the focal parent- 
focal child interaction took place far more often than the hOTie 
visitor-focal parent interaction. The fact that the home visitor 
divides her time equally between the focaiparent and the focal 
child replicates the results reported in Interim Report IV, which 
noted that home visitor-focal parent and home visitor-focal child 
interactions occurred with the same frequency. This suggests 
that, as recommended in the Home start Guidelines, home visitors 
continue to focus on the parent as well as on the cniia. 

Figure v-3 shows dominance patterns for each of the 
summative sites. In four of the sites — Alabama, Arkansas, 
Ohio and West Virginia — the home visitor is dominant more 
than half the time. In Kansas, however, all three participants 
are equally dominant , and in Texas-Houston the focal child is 
dominant more than any other person. The fact that the focal 
parent is less likely to be dominant does not imply that she 
is less involved in the home visit, but rather that she is less 
apt to take charge of an activity during the visit. 
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FIGURE V-2 
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FIGURE V-3 
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Content of the Home visit 



Both the home visitor and the observer recorded informa- 
tion about time spent in various content areas in the six 
summative sites. Figure V-4 presents the results from the 
two instruments on a site'^by site basis. An analysis of the 
information in the table indicates that Home start is a pro ^ 
gram ^^ich emphasizes both' educating the child and educating 
the parent about the child ^ Across all sites the most dominant 
child content areas are school readiness and physical develop- 
ment, which consists primarily of fine motor skills such as 
cutting and pasting, and the most frequently cited parent con-^ 
tent area is educating the parent about the child. An examin- 
ation of the data for each of the six sites shows that the 
school*** oriented child content areas are consistently ^r^hasized 
in Arkansas, Kansas and Texas, while in Alabeuna, Ohio, smd 
West Virginia more time is spent on parental concerns than on 
educating the parent about the child. Although health and 
nutrition are second for time spent in Alabama and West 
Virginia and third in the remaining sites, it should be noted 
that teaching the parent about nutrition, an area which is 
emphasized in the Guidelines, is addressed only '.^% of the time 
across all sites. 

Figure v-5 and V*-6 presents the actual percentages of time 
spent in child and parent content , areas as recorded on the Home 
Visit Observation Instrument. Averaged across all sites, 
more than half of the recorded activities emphasized child con* 
tent, while one third were parent-oriented. Child content 
ranged from 51% in Arkansas and Kansas to 90% in Texas-Houston. 
It is interesting to note that the Texas site, \rtiich has the 
highest proportion of child content areas, is typified by home 
visits in ^ich the child is the dominant person, and most of , 
the interactions between participants include the child . 



Home Visit Activities 

Various acti\^ity modes which were recorded by the obser- 
ver for the three participants in the home visit are illus- 
trated in Figure V-7. It is evident that the home visitor and 
the focal child are more actively involved than is t:he focal 
parent. The focal child, however, is far more likely to ig- 
nore or be uninvolved in the activity and is less likaXy to 
ask than are the adult participants. On the other hand, the 
focal child tells, explains, does, etc. more than either the 
home visitpr or the focal parent — not an unexpected finding 
for a pre-schooler. The most frequent activity mode for the 
focal parent is listening or watching. It is evident that the 
parent is a less active participant in the home visit, but she 
may be learning by observing the activities of the home visitor 
and child and by listening to the home visitor. 
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FIGURE Vt-4 a 





FIGURE V-4 b 
HOME VISIT CONTENT AREAS 
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FIGURE V-5 
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Sit'- Comparison - % Time Spent on Child Cont it Areas 
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Site Comparison - % Time Spent on Parent Content Areas 
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FIGURE V-7 



Home Visitor Pocal Child Focal Parent 



Activity 
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Tell/Explain 
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1 


1% 


10.4 


18% 


4.5 


7% 


Total Time 


63.2 




58.3 




62.2 





Tables V*l to V-5 present activity data for each of the six 
suirmative sites by dominance or non^-dominance of the participants 
as recorded by an observer. Tables V-l to V-3 sum time 
across participants, while Tables V-4 and V-5 report dominant/ 
non-dominant time for each participant. For all six sites, 
the primary mode is active and the secondary mode is passive. 
The ranges within each mode are remarkably stable, suggesting 
that the mix of activities is fairly constant from site to site. 
It is also apparent from the tables that, as one might expect, 
the dominant person was active. It is interesting to note though 
that the person who was perceived as non-dominant was actively 
im^olved ever 40% of the time. 



Tone of the Home Visit 

After a home visit had been observed, the behavior and 
attitudes of the home visitor, the focal parent and the focal 
child were ranked on a continuum from one to seven. In general, 
the home visitor was observed to be more sociable ^ more confident 
and more involved than the focal parent, but tne two were 
equally casual and agreeable. The focal child was as involved 
as the focal parent but was somewhat more active. For the most 
partr the only neutral behaviors noted were those of the focal 
child, who was neither calm nor excited and neither quiet nor 
talkative. It is evident that home visitors have a clearer 
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perception of their role and are rnore likely to behave in a 
decisive, posi^tive manner, but that both the focal parent and 
the focal child respond to the visit with generally positive 
attitudes and behavior* 



The Overall Visit 

In order to construct a coherent picture of the home 
visit, the above three descriptors — activities, interaction 
patterns and content areas — must be examined together, in 
addition, it is necessary to look at a description of the 
activities of the three participants in a home visit* The^ 
answers to questions such as, **What is the parent doing while 
the child is asking questions?*' form an important basis for 
the following description. 

The data reveal a marked split in the pattern of home 
visits. One part of the home visit focuses primarily on the 
parent and is composed of focal parent^home visitor interactions* 
The other distinct portion of the home visit involves the 
child, who is interacting with either the home visitor or the 
focal parent. The two portions of the home visit differ in 
content and activity, as the following discussion makes clear. 



Focus on the Parent 

Home si tor- focal parent interactions comprise 
approximately one-thixd the visit. 1 As Figure V-8 shows, 
the hone visitor spends over two-thirds of this time telling 
or explaining and the parent spends equal amounts of time 
telling/explaining and listening/watching, as well as a smaller 
portion asking questions* 2 mj^e child is not very involved 
in this portion of the hone visit* Almost half of the time 
the child ignores or is uninvolved; another quarter of the 
time (s)he listens or watches. 



In this section, three-way interactions are considered under 
both dominant interaction pairs; hone visitor to focal child 
and focal parent is considered as both home visitor to focal 
child and home visitor to focal parent. 

^Figures V-8 through V-10 are not comparable to similar 
charts in the Interim Report IV.'^The tables there were based on 
frequency of occurrence of various activities; the present 
tables report the length of each activity, and percentages are 
based on the total time reported for the home visit* 
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FIGURE V^8 



HOME VISITOR - FOCAL PARENT INTERACTIONS 
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The subject matter of the discussion between home 
visitor and focal parent is largely drawn from parent content 
areas. Interpersonal and other general concerns take up about 
half the time, while teaching the parents to educate the child 
and parent health and nutrition each take about 15%. All 
together, parent content areas take up about three^'quarters 
of the time when parent and home visitor are interacting. 
This is in marked contrast to the heavy emphasis on child 
content which can be seen in the other four interaction 
patterns. 



Focus on the Child 

The other two^-thirds of the home visit is concerned 
primarily with the child and his/her needs and is composed 
of focal child-home visitor and focal child-focal parent 
interactions. The reason for considering these two inter^ 
action categories together is that most of the time the 
third person is interacting with the child as well. 
Approximately two-thirds of the tirae that the focal child 
and home visitor are interacting, the focal parent is interacting 
with the child, and in over 80% of focal child-focal parent 
interactions, the home visitor* s attention is also turned toward 
the child. This tendency for home visitor and focal parent to 
focus simultaneously on the child is supported by the fact 
that over 60% of the three-way inteiactions are ones in which 
the child is dominant. 

Focal parent^focal child interactions occur for about 
one-fifth of the home visit time, while home visitor-focal"* 
child interactions take place nearly half of the time. A 
general picture of what happens in a home visit when these 
interactions are doihinant is shown in Figures v-9 and V-10. One 
of the most noticeable differences between the child-focused and 
parent- focused sections is the emphasis on child content. 
Over 75% of the time spent in interactions which include the 
focal child involves child content areas. In both interactions 
the most highly emphasized content areas are school readiness 
and physical development, in that order. 

When the home visit is focused on the child the "ignore/ 
uninvolved" time for other participants drops considerably. 
The parent is seen as uninvolved in about 15% of the home 
visitor-focal child interactions as compared with 50% for the 
child in home visitor-focal parent interactions. Not unexpectedly, 
the home visitor rarely is uninvolved in ah activity. 

Another indication of the child* s involvement and importance 
in the home visit is his tendency to perform actively even when 
not perceived as dominant. During home visitor-child inter- 
actions in which the home visitor is dominant, the child 
tells/explains/does nearly two-thirds of the time and in similar 
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FIGURE V^9 

FOCAL PARENT - FOCAL CHILD INTERACTIONS 
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FIGURE 

HOME VISITOR - FOCAL CHILD INTERACTtONS 
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parent-child interactions, ig active over half of the time. 
When the child is dominant, 90% of his time is spent actively 
achieving, often with both home visitor and focal parent 
simultaneously* Tables V*6 to V-11 show time breakdowns for 
interaction Patterns taking dominance into account » 

Although the child's health and nutrition is not a 
highly emphasized content area, it should be noted that it is 
highest for the interaction pattern in which the home visitor 
is dominant to the child. This seems to indicate that the 
home visitor is the initiator in discussions of child health 
and nutrition and often sPeaks directly to the whild about 
these topics. 

In general, when the home visit focuses on the child all 
participants are consistently involved^ with more emphasis on 
the child and child content areas, particularly school 
readiness. The child himself is active during much of this 
period^ spending the majority of time telling and explaining 
in marked contrast to his lack of involvement in the parent- 
focused portion of the home visits 



Variations in Pattern 

Tables V-12 to V-10 display dominance, interaction patterns 
and content areas for each home visitor within the six sites 
and overall site comparisons. Just as the results for the 
entire Home Start program can be seen as the combination of 
sometimes widely varying results from six individual sites, so 
too can the results for each of the six sites be seen as the 
aggregate of many individuals {hone visitors), in some instances 
the home visitors within a particular site are as variable as 
the ijites^ Careful examination of these tables will convince 
the reader that Home Start is not a monolithic, unvarying t* lat* 
ment; rather, it depends to a great extent on the actions Oj. 
dozens of Home Visitors , each of whom is unique. 

The circles in each line point out the most frequent domi- 
nant person, interaction pattern, child content area and parent 
content area. A home visitor also is designated as parent'- or 
child- oriented based on the time spent on parent vs» child 
content. The last line reports the overall patterns within a 
site. Table V-18 combines all the site totals and, in 
addition, displays totals for the entire program,. 

It should be noted that in four out of the six summative 
sites, the home visitor is dominant most often; in three of 
these four, the home visitor-focal parent interaction pattern 
occurs most frequently, and child content, especially school 
readiness, takes up much of the time. a'exas-Houston is most 
consistently child-oriented with the child dominant within a 
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home visitor-focal child interaction. Child content consumes 
over three-quarters of the time, a figure considerably higher 
than the other sites. Kansas shows very closely distributed 
dorainance times, but, although the child is dominant slightly 
more often, the rest of the pattern indicates heavy emphasis 
on the parent an<3 especially on parent content areas. 

Special Services 

In addition to the direct services which are provided 
during the home visit, other special services may be initiated 
by the Home Visitor as a result of the home visit. These 
services consist primarily of referrals to locally available 
agencies for varying kinds of public assistance such as 
Medicaid or family counseling and the use of in-home specialists 
who are available through the Home start program. This section 
will examine special services to determine: 

• the primary areas in which referrals are made; 

• the recipients of referrals; 

• program success in accomplishing referrals; 

• the extent to which program specialists provide 
services directly to families; 

• the extent to which home visitors support referrals 
outside the home visit. 

The primary source for data about the number, types and 
recipients of referrals is the Information Siystemi which 
records all referrals made and received for bothvsummative and 
non-summative sites. The figures presented in tliis report are 
for the last quarter, April 1 to June 30, 1974. Additional 
information about referrals initiated during the home visit is 
available in the Record of Home visit Activity and in the Home 
Visit Observation Instrument. Reports from the Information 
System and Staff Time Use Questionnaires are used to indicate 
the extent to which programs support referral services and 
provide specialists for in-home services. Program results are 
reported for all sixteen sites, on a summative/non-summative 
basis. 



Referral Content Areas 

In order to compare types of referrals across all data 
sources, three primary content areas have been identified: 
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• Health and Nutrition ; 



• Education; 

• Psychological/Social services. 

Figure V-11 indicates subject areas of referrals made and 
received as reported through the Information System. Averaged 
across all sites, 58% of the referrals made were for health 
. and nutrition, while 37% concerned psychological/social services 

There are interesting differences, however r between sumroativ* 
and non^summative sites: in the suntmative sites, £or example^ 
37% of all referrals made are for psychological/social services 
versus 21% in the non-summative sites, and in the non-suinmative 
sites 25% of the referrals are for educational purposes ^ 
primarily for the focal parent, versus 5% in the summative sites. 
When averages for the six summative sites are coit^ared with the 
figures for the 42 referrals which were initiated while the 
home visit was being observed, the referral pattern remains 
quite stable: 57% of the observed referrals concerned health 
and nutrition, 29% concerned psychological/social services, and 
14% were for educational needs. Similarly, 49% of the 111 
referrals recorded in the Record of Home Visit Activity were 
for health and nutrition, 14% were for education, and 38% were 
for psychological/social needs^ This suggests that both 
instruments recorded referrals fairly reliably. 



Referral Recipients 

Figure V-12 provides information about referral recipients 
by types of referral made and service received as recorded by 
the Information System. The data indicate that more than half 
of all referrals (57%) are made for the focal child, over a 
third {35%) are for the focal parent, and only 8% are for 
other family members. Figures for referrals received, however, 
show that the focal child is the recipient of 62% of the 
referrals. The focal parent receives 4% fewer referrals^ and 
other family members receive 1% less when compared with referrals 
made. A comparison of the figures for sununative and no n- summative 
sites indicates that a higher percentage of referrals is made for 
the focal child in the summative sites (62% vs. 51%) and for the 
focal parent in non-s\jnunative sites (42% vs. 30%). 



Examination of the data for referral recipient by type of 
referral shows that focal child referrals are primarily for 
health and nutrition (77%), while for the focal parent the most 
frequent type of referral concerned psychological/social needs. 
For the summative sites 96% of the referrals made were received, 
compared with 71% in the non-summative sites. 
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FIGURE V-11 

Subject Areas of Successful Referrals by Site 
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FIGURE V-l" 

R eferral Recipients by Type of Referral 
6 Summative Sites 
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The amnmative sites show a remarkably consistent trade-off 
pattern between referrals made and received (a result of the 
high percentage of completion), while in the non-summative 
sites referrals are more likely to be received for health 
and nutrition than for education and by the focal child than 
by the focal parent. 

The Information System also provides data on the number 
of referrals made and received per family. These figures, to- 
gether with the ratio of referrals received to referrals made, 
are disple^yed for each site in Figure 7-13. The average nunber 
of referrals received per family is slightly higher among the 
six summative sites (2.8 vs. 2.2), and the overall 96% referral 
completion rate for summative sites is consistent with the 
iiiaher completion ratio j.er family which is shewn for the 
summative sites. The ^-^tio of referrals received to 
referrals made per family ranges from 1.00 in Ohio and Cali- 
fornia to .37 in North Carolina. It should be noted that four 
of the non-summative site (North Carolina, Utah, Massachusetts 
and Nevada) have ratios which are significantly lower than the 
ratios reported for the summativt sites. 

Data from th" Home Visitor Time Use Questionnaire indicate 
the extent to whicir home visitors follow-up on and suppcrt 
referral services. This support is rendered primarily in two 
ways: making appointments for families and driving families 
to the appointments. In both summative and non-summative sites 
home visitors ypent approximately 2.3 hours per week (5.5%) in 
these two referral support categories. The Director/Specialist 
Time Use Data show that, across all sites, specialists spent 
2.7 hours per week (30.5%) on referral services outside of the 
home. It such services as giving information and materials to 
fajTtilies and screening for child disabilities are included^ 
specialists spend an average of 9 hours per week on special 
services . 



Summary of Findings 

Although the home visit is a unique and varying experience, 
certain patterns emerge in an overall analysis. Among the 
most important findings are that: 

n The content of the home visit is primarily 

child-oriented, but includes both school readi- 
ness for the child and educating the parent abrut 
the child. 

• There is little emphasis on nutrition during the 
home visit. 
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FIGURE V-13 



Average Number of Referrals per F a mil y: 
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• The two major interactions are between the 
home visitor and focal parent and the home 
visitor and focal child. Each interaction 
consumes about one-third of the visit. 

• The focal parent is rarely uninvolved in the 
home visit, but she frequently listens to 

or watches the home visitor and the focal 
child, a mode which is quite conducive to 
learning. 

• The focal child is usually actively involved, 
but when the home visitor and focal parent are 
interacting, the focal child is uninvolved half 
the time. 

• The focal child is the primary recipient of 
referral services. 

• More referrals are made for health than for any 
other area. 

These findings suggest that the Home Start Program's 
Objectives, which are 

• To involve parents directly in the educational 
develoE?ment of their children; 

• To help strengthen in parents their capacity 
for facilitating the general developTTient of 
their own children; 

• To demonstrate methods of delivering comprehensive 
Head Start type services to children and parents 

. . .for whom a center-based option is not feasible 

are, for the most part, being met. 



It is not possible at this time to specify or describe 
an "ideal" home visit, or even to make recommendations for 
changing it. Though the home visit still focuses on the child, 
it is not clear that more active parent involvement would in fact 
produce more positive results- Since child nutrition remains an 
important objective i it would appear that more time should be 
Spent on it, but it is difficult to say how much more and at 
the expense of what. Since the home visit does indeed meot the 
Program Objectives, it must be viewed as more than adequate as it 
exists . 
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Future Issues 



• Does the background of the home visitor affect 

e content emphasis of the home visit? 

• What impact does the length of time the family 
has been in the program have on the home visit? 

• Does the length of time the home visitor has 
been with the family affect the home visit? 

• How are home visitors helping parents to 
provide better nutrition for their families? 



mc 
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TABLE Tir*l 



AT-A-GLAJ^CE 
-Summa t i ve sites 
6/30/74 


Vear III 
Quarter I 
(6/30/74) 


« of Tital Staff 
Average 

■ 


69 


11*5 


8-14 


^ of visi ors 
Range 


49 


6.1 


6-14 


t1 of Families 

Aver^igc 
Range 


4 77 


80 


38-135 


# oC Fanulics/ 
H^^ne Visitor 

Rancje 


7 . / 


6-14 


# of Focal Children 
Average 
R3r*gG 


673 


112 


60-206 


oC ChiiJran (0-5) 
Aveiaqe 


937 


156 


86-275 


S of Cr.ildron (0-18) 
Av<^rac^o 
Range 


1,828 


305 


131-585 







; yiiartyrs 






Year II 
Quarter IV 
(3/31/74) 


Year II 
Quartor III 
(12/31/73) 


Year IT 
Quarter II 
(V30/73) 


Va:a V T T 2 ) 

I vor XX ' 
Cuarter I 
(6/30/73) 


Maximuin 
Difference 
% 




I 70 


69 


67 


6 


11.8 




11.5 


11.2 


7 


9-14 


9-14 


9-14 


6-13 






45 


46 


44 


10 


7.5 


7.5 


7. 7 


7.3 


9 


6-10 


6-10 


6-10 


4-10 




543 


537 


500 


457 


16 


91 


90 


83 


76 


16 


74-143 


68-I4S 


58-157 


47- 98 




12.1 


11.9 


11 


10.4 


20 


11-14 


10-15 


8-16 


9-14 




800 


721 


642 


597 


25 


133 


120 


107 


100 


25 


93-256 


83-234 


78-222 


66-14 3 




1,137 


1,092 


1,011 


900 


21 


190 


182 


168 


150 


21 


141-364 


128-338 


121-322 


97-205 ! 




2,218 


2,133 


2,029 


1,818 


18 


'J70 


355 


338 


30 3 


18 


246-731 


209-651 


208-411 


189-429 i 


C 
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1) No data reported for this Quarter 
from Arirona and TeKas-TMC; data 
from previous Quarter usied to avoid 
serious distortion. 



2) 'Xii.a rtiiOl'-r,d r:.c this yuutrtM CroTn ioxoi;-TiXC ; 

datcT (xovck pr-*viouf Quarter u*^e<3 to avoid seriouii distortion. 

3) Data for California not included in this Quarter 



AT-A-GLAKCE 
10 Kon-Summative 
Sites 
6/3 0/74 



Most Recent 



1) 

Year III 
Quarter I 
(6/30/74) 



# of Total Staff 
Average 
Range 



110 



11^ 

7-15 



# of HoHie visitors 
Average 

Range 



65 



6.5 



2-11 



# of Feunilies 
Average 
Range 



673 



62. 

48-102 



# of Families/ 
Home visitor 

Range 



10,3 



8-20 



# of Focal Children.! 
Average 
Range 



770 



22. 

51-115 



# o^: Children (0-5) 
Average 
Range 



1,283 



128_ 

65-186 



# of Children (0-18) 
Average 
Range 



2r444 



244_ 

136-452 



1) No data reported for this Quarter 
from Arizona and Texas-TMC; data 
from previous Quarter used to avoi 
serious distortion. 



TABLE I I I- 2 



Previous Quarters 




Year II 
^uarc$r iv 
(3/31/74) 


year II 
yuaxcer iii 
(12/31/73) 


Year II 
Quarter II 
(9/30/73) 


2) 

year II 3, 

, , , Mm i~k F A- 

(^airter i 
(6/30/73) 

i- 


1 ■ ■ V 

■' . 'i"', <" * .;. 

Maxianiin - 

Difference 
% 


118 


119 


116 


109 


8 


11,8 


12 


11.6 


12 .1 


4 


8-17 


9-16 


8-18 


10-17 










Ov 


16 1 

is 1 


7.0 


7.1 


6.5 
3-10 


6.7 
5-9 


8 1 


4-11 


4-11 




731 








70 1 


73 


70 


61 


65 

47- 79 


- 1 


58-i02 


51-102 


26- 79 




8-15 


7-15 


a 




15 


6-15 


6-16 




839 


781 


688 


668 


20 


84 


78 


69 


74 


i§ 


62-il5 


53-110 


27- 67 


48-101 




1,315 


1,274 


1,088 


1,108 




132 


127 


109 


123 


" 1 


92-186 


84-187 


51-3 65 


100-167 




2,462 


2,381 


2,066 


2,052 


17 


246 


1 238 


207 


2?8 ^ 


10 


143-452 


146-446 


138-362 


160-3 i 3 





2) No data reported for this Quarter from Texas-TMC? 

data from previous Quarter used to avoid serious distortion. 



^ Data for California not included in this Quarter 



TABLE III-3: AVERAGE QUARTERLY FAMILY TURNOVER 
{Quarters III - Year I through Quarter I - Year III) 
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Average 


* Turnover 


1 »1 
% 


% X u J; n V V J; 


Adjusted 




Quarterly 


Based On 


Adjusted 


During 


Quarterly 


Site 


Turnover 


Family Enrollment 


Turnover 


Qtr.lj: - Yr.II 


Range 














ALABAMA 


10 


11.7% 


5.3% 


51.2% 


0% - 8.2% 


ALASKA 


12 


24.8% 


16.9% 


72.3% 


6.7% - 33.3% 


ARIZONA 


7 


9*7% 


5.5% 


31.8% 


1.4% - 9,7% 


ARKAflSAS 


11 


14.0% 


5.6% 


66.2% 


0% - 12.4% 


CALIFORNIA 


9 


19.8% 


13,1% 


100.0% 


0% - 22.2% 


ICANSAS 


14 


19.0% 


15.3% 


40.0% 


8.3% - 34.0% 


MASSACHUSETTS 


10 


16.7% 


9.0% 


61.7% 


0% - 19.7% 


NEVADA 


20 


31*8% 


28.9% 


50.0% 


14.7% - 43.8% 


NEW YORK 


16 


22.7% 


12.6% 


81.1% 


1.3% - 43.8% 


NORTH CAROLINA 


11 


17-8% 


9.7% 


65. 5% 


0% - 30.0% 


OHIO 


ir 


18.7% 


11.0% 


62.3% 


0% - 32.0% 














TEXAS - HOUSTON 


19 


26.6% 


19.1% 


66.3% 


5.0% - 56.6% 


3 

TEXAS - TMC 












UTAH 


9 


12.8% 


5.6% 


60.6% 


1.3% - 17.3% 


WEST VIRGINIA 


24 


18.1% 


14.0% 


53,1% 


6.4% - 18.3% 


TOTAL PROGRAM 


13 


18.2% 


11.5% 


59-0% 





The figures presented in this column exclude the seasonal high termination period (Summer) to 
show a more accurate picture of average quarterly attrition. 
2 

The figure reported here is for the 1st Quarter of Year II since terminations took place in an 
earlier quarter in Kansas than elsewhere- 

^No information is reported for Texas-THC because of insufficient data. 
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TABLE III-4: STAFF TURNOVER BY SITE 
(Quarters III - Year I through Quarter I - Year III) 



Sites 


for 7 


stair Turnover 
Quarter Period 


9^ 

Staff Turnover 


Quarterly 
Range 


AXiABAMA 




9 


10.8% 


0% 


- 


18.2% 


ALASKA 




13 


17.8% 


0% 




41.7% 


ARIZONA 




5 


6.8% 


0% 




20.0% 


ARKANSAS 




4 


4.3% 


0% 




7.7% 


CALIFORNIA 




2 


4.3% 


0% 




11.1% 


KAITSAS 




8 


12.7% 


0% 




40.0% 


MASSACHUSETTS 




4 


6.2% 


0% 




12.5% 


NEVADA 




21 


20.4% 


0% 




43.8% 


NEW YORK 




16 


21.9% 


0% 




41.7% 


NOKTH CAROLINA 




12 


15.0% 


0% 




43.8% 


OHIO 




5 


6.3% 


0% 




18.1% 


TENNESSEE 




6 


7.9% 


0% 




36.4% 


TEXAS * HOUSTON 




15 


17.9% 


0% 




40.0% 


TEXAS " TMC 










UTAH 




12 


9.9% 


0% 




17.6% 


WEST VIRGIHIA 




7 


9.1% 


0% 




23.1% 


TOTAL PROGRAM 




139^ 


11.8% 





Total terminations for 7-quarter period or an average of 9,3 per project. 
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TABLE ni"5t EDUCATION MATCH - FOCAL PAREKTS/HOMC VISITORS 

June 30/ 1974 





Grades 


0-12 


High School 
Graditate 


Some College 
(Incl. Assoc. Dearee) 


Coll^^ge Graduate 






H.V. 


FP 


H.V. 


FP 


H.V. 


FP 


H.V. 


Alabama 


67.3% 


— % 


26.0% 


16.7% 


4.6% 


66.7% 


— % 


16,7% 


Alaska 


37.0 


50.0 


46.3 


25.0 


13.0 


25.0 


— 


— 


Arizona 


— 


12.5 


— 


75.0 




12.5 


— 




Arkansas 


81.9 


— 


16.0 


12.5 




87.5 


i — - 


— 


California 


74.7 


— 


15.7 




6.0 


50.0 


3.6 


50.0 


Kansas 


58.0 


20.0 


24.6 


20.0 


14.5 


60.0 






Massachusetts 


34.6 


— 


50.0 


50.0 


lb. 4 






50.0 


tlevada 


44.9 


14.3 


34.7 


28.6 


20.4 


57.1 






New York 


81.2 


14.3 


18.8 


28.6 




26.6 




26.6 


North Carolina 


77.4 


— 


15.1 


100.0 


7.5 


1 


— 




Ohio 


85.2 


40.0 


13.6 


40.0 


1,1 


20.0 






Tern, ssee 


87.4 




11.1 


20.0 


0.7 


80. 0 


— 


— 


I'tixas-Houston 


71.1 


33.3 


13.2 


50.0 


5.3 


16.7 






Texas-THC 




11.1 




33.3 


WW 


55.6 






Utah 

W. Virginia 


44.3 
99.3 


26.7 


32.9 
0.7 


14.3 
33.3 


16.5 


57.1 
26.7 


6.3 


26.6 
6.7 



STAFF /POCAL CHILD ETHNIC MATCH BY SITE 
6/30 1974 



Staff 



Six Summative Sites 



Alabama 



Cauc. 
Black 



Focal 
Children 

60 
75 

135 



Current 

6 
5 

11 



"Match" 

5 
6 

11 



Staff Change 
to Matdh 

-1 
+1 



Arkansas Cauc- 
Black 



Mex-Amer. 
Amer. Ind. 



91 
3 
1 
1 

94 



13 
1 
0 
0 

14 



14 
0 
0 
0 

14 



-1 
-1 

0 
0 



Kansas 



Cauc. 
Black 
Me X- Amer. 



41 

38 
6 

85 



4 

3 
1 



4 
4 
0 



0 
+1 
-1 



-Ohio- 



-ea«c^ 

Black 
Puerto 

Rican 
Other 



61 

17 
1 

91 



7 

1 
0 



2 

7 

2 

0 



-1 

0 

+1 
0 



Texas- H 



Black 
Me X- Amer , 



West Va. Cauc. 



24 

36 

60 



206 



7 
4 

11 
14 



4 

7 

11 
14 



-3 
+ 3 



98 



79 



Ten Non-f ummative' Sites' 



Alaska 



Cauc. 
Black 
Alaskan 
Other 



Focal 
Children 

31 
4 
20 
_1 

56 



Staff 
Current "Match" 



4 
1 
2 
0 



4 
0 

3. 
0 



Staff Change 
to Match 

0 
+1 
-1 

0 



/rizona 



Am. Ind. 



80 



12 



12 



Calif. 



Cauc. 24 

Black 2 4 

Mex-Amer . 2 3 

Am. Ind. 1 

Polynesian 9 

Oriental 6 

Other _2 

89 



3 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 



3 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 



0 
-1 
0 
0 
0 
+1 
0 



Mass. 



Cauc. 



57 



Nevada Cauc. 35 

Black 5 

Mex-Amer . 4 

Am. Ind. 2 

Polynesian 0 

Oriental 0 

Other _5 

51 



7 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 



7 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 

10 



0 
+2 
-1 
0 
0 
0 
-1 



New York 



Cauc. 
Black 
Other 
Am. Ind. 



92 
3 
3 

__1 

99 



11 
0 



11 



11 
0 
0 

_0 

11 



0 
0 
0 
0 



No. Carolina 



Cauc. 
Am. Ind. 



ERIC 



51 
_2 

53 



11 
11 



99 

80 



11 
_0 

11 



0 
0 



Focal 
Children 



Tenn. Cauc. 85 

Black _4 

89 

Texas/TMC Cauc . 1 
Mex-Aroer . 114 

115 

Utah Cauc. 67 

Amer. Xnd. 2 
Oriental 1 
Mex-Amer. 11 

81 



Staff 

Staff Change 



Current "Match" to Match 



11 10 +1 

_0 JL 2l 

11 11 2 

10 +1 

ii 15 zl 

15 15 2 

15 13 +2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

JB _2 zl 

15 15 -2 



ERIC 
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TABLE IV-1 
DIRECTOR TIME USE * WEEKLY BASIS 



16 Sites 
Summative 


WOtKr 

Week 
Hours 


Job a'ask 
Hours 


In-Home 
Contact 


Family 
Support 


It 

Staff 
Super. 


Staff 
j Training 


Admin* 
and dt 


Alabama 


40 


40.1 


4 


20 


5 


6 


65 


Arkemsas 


25.5 


24.7 


6 


5 


18 


14 


SG 


Kansas 


40 


55.1 


5 


56 


0 


15 


2? 


Ohio 


48 


45.5 


4 


17 


2 


14 


6^ 


Texas- 


40 


*t*tm%J 


o 

w 


•1 


A 




At 


west va. 


47.5 


59 


7 


27 


7 


12 




Average 

I^UIIVIIQ W V C 

Sites 


ftU • Z 


A A 1 

44. / 


6 




6 


14 


■ t 

52 


Summative 
















Alaska 


27 


20.8 


3 


34 


2 


20 


41 


Arizona 


55 


100.1 


1 


8 


8 


30 


53 


California 


46.7 


51. ?9 


0 


27 


2 ' 


28 


40 


Mass* 


39 


35.3 


6 


28 


3 


23 


41 


Mc^vada 


32.5 


30.5 


18 


31 


0 


14 


37 


New YorX 




A A *> 
^4. Z 


4 






ID 




No. Carolina 


47 


54.9 


6 


8 


9 


18 


60 


Tennessee 


45. S 


69.0 


0 


19 


5 


15 


59 


Tcxas-TMC 


60 


55.1 


10 


27 


7 


22 


33 


Utah 


29 


21.8 


1 


30 


1 


25 


43 


Average 
Kon- 

Suiranative 


41-9 


48.2 


5 


24 


4 


21 


47 


All sites 
Average 


4L2 


46.9 


5 


23 


5 


18 


49 



1^ 
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TABLE IV- 2 
SPECIALIST TIME USE-WEEKLY BASIS 



16 Sites 
SunBnative 


Work- 
Week 
Hours 


Job Task 
Hours 


% 

In-Home 
Contact 


% 

Family 
Support 


% 

Staff 
Superv 


% 

Staff 
Training 


% 

Admiit. 
and Other 


Alabama 


40 


42.9 


23 




31 


0 


6 


41 


Arkansas 


24 .4 


26. 5 


2 




20 


.9 


21 


48 


Kansas 






NO 


S 


PECIALISTS 








, Ohio 


40 


40.6 


9 




27 


12 


34 


18 


Texas^ 
Houston 


40 


46.5 


13 




i7 


6 


32 


42 


West Va. 


38.5 


30.0 • 


10 




16 


7 


23 


34 


Average 

Summative 

Sites 


36,6 


37.3 


11 


• 

22 


7 


23 


37 


Hon— 

Summative 


















Alaska 


32.7 


24.3 


32 




18 


0 


34 


le 


Arizona 


43 


55.2 


10 




25 


8 


18 


40 


California 






NO 


S 


?ECIALISTS 








Mass. 


40 


35.5 


6 




25 


0 


24 


46 


Nevada 


22.5 


23.6 


15 




23 


2 


11 


48 


Mau VnirV 






NO 


s 










Ho. Carolina 


34 


60.5 


32 




28 


2 


9 


29 


Tennessee 


34.7 


40.5 


27 




5 


6 


16 


46 


Teicas^TMC 






NO 


s 


'ECIALISTS 








Utah 


20.6 


i9.7 


18 




23 


2 


29 


28 


Average 
Hon- 

Summative 


32.5 


37,. 0 


20 


21 


3 


29 


28 


All SitfSS 
Average ^ 


34.2 


37.1 


16 


21 


5 

t 


21 


3fi 



Averages taken only across sites which have at least one specialist. 
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TJVBLE IV- 3 



DIRECTOR/SPECIALIST Sl'AFF HOURS PER WEEK 



Sunaatlve Sites 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Texas - .Houston 
West Virginia 



Oir,/ 

H.v. H.v. Bduc. Bduc. Soc. Soc. Bduc. Bduc. Spec* Spec, 

liir, Elti Dir. Super Siiper Aide Aide mi )^^^ Miitr. Psvch. Ser. Ser. Spec. Spec. Total Tota3 



40 
33 
40 
41 

40- 
SO 



18 
55 
45 



40 40 
25 21 27 



40 

38 



40 
14 



35 
40 



24 



40 40 



120 
146 
.0 
40 
120 
38 



160 
221 
40 
136 
160 
133 



Son-Suinmative Sites 

Alaska 48 13 

Arizona 55 

California 47 46 

Massachusetts 39 

Nevada 45 20 

New 5f< 37 37 

North .rolina 47 

Tennessee 45 

Teiras - TMC 60 

Utah 29 
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20 



41 



42 



44 



40 



16 



27 

28 
40 

24 



40 



14 



40 

24 

40 
31 



16 

24 
25 



97 
86 

0 
40 
67 

0 
68 
104 

0 

103 



178 
141 

93 

79 
132 

74 
115 
149 

60 
132 
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TABLE IV-4 
HOME VISITOR TIME 0SE ^SPRING 1974 



CO 



Alaibaina 
Alaska 

Arkansas 
California 
Kansas 
Mass* 
Nevada 
Hew York 
H* Carolina 
Ohio 

Tennesdee 
Tx-- Houston 
Texas - TMC* 
Utah 

Virginia 
AVERAGE 



51-9 
35.3 
52*9 
35,1 
50.8 
43,3 
51.8 
48,7 
41,5 
46.0 
37,0 
55,7 
40.6 
40.1 
38.7 
50.0 



(43,2) 
C37,4) 
(51,0) 
Ul,0) 
(47,3) 
(41,0) 
(44,5) 
(43,8) 
(36,0) 
(40.0) 
(32.1) 
Ul.3) 
(40.0) 
f ".8) 
(47.4) 
{40.8) 



45.0 (42.0) 



Average 
Hours 
Worked ^ 
Per Week^ 



% 

Time 

in 
Home 



50% 

54 

35 

43 

35. 

40 

41 

39 

45 

43 

40 
42 
39 
38 
28 

.13- 



41% 



% 

Time 
in 

Family Support 



21.% 

19 

27 

25 

25 

25 

30 
28 
17 
22 
22 
19 
22 
23 
3!) 



2!>% 



Tinw on 
Travel 
to FaiFLlliea' 



7% 

9 
9 
8 
5 
8 
7 
€ 
5 
8 
6 
€ 
€ 
7 
7 
8 



7% 



% 

Tin* 

on 

Training 



5% 
10 

23 

12 

26 

20: 

17 

20 

21 

23 

18 

18 

25 

23. ■ 

20 

15 



18% 



% 

Tima 
on 
Other 



7% 
8 
7 
12. 
9 
8 
5 

■8 : 
13 

4 
15 

IS ■ 
IQ 
IQ * 

6 

9 



9% 



^05 



Reported in this column are both the total hours home visitors accounted for in the time 
categories and the total hours the home visitors said they worked last week (presented in parentheses) 

2 

Travel to and from the home for home visit purposes only. 
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TABLE IV- 5 

AVERAGE NUMBER Oi' HOURS SPENT IN HOME VISITS WITH FAMILIES 





WEEKLY AVBWm 

# OF HCHJRS 
ON HOME VISITS 


MEEKLY AVBIU^ 
# OF HOURS 
PER FAMILY 








AIABAMA 


30,8 


2.3 


ABKAMSAS 


15,1 


1.5 


KANSAS 


17,2 


1.4 


OHIO 


14,7 


1.3 


TEXAS-HOUSTOH 


15,3 


1.4 


WEST VIRGINIA 


19 " 


2.4 " " 


— 

SUMHATIVE SITE 
AVERAGE 


18,7 


1.7 


ALASKA 




1, 2 


ARIZONA 


IS. 4 


1,0 


CALIFORNIA 


18 


1.5 


MASSACHUSETTS 


21 


2.1 


NEVADA 


19 


1.8 


NEW YORK 


11.5 


1.6 


TENNESSEE 


20 


1.6 


TEXAS* TMC 


24 


1.5 


UTAH 


15.3 


1.6 


KON-SUMMATIVE 
SITE AVERAGE 


16.6 


1.4 


ALL SIXTEEN 
PROJECTS 


17.7 


1.6 
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TABLE V*l 

feite Comparison " % Time Spent on Various Activity Modes 

Dominant 




ERIC 



Tell/Explain /Do 


74% 


77% 


7 5% 


80% 


69% 


73% 


75% 


Read /Sing 


10% 


12% 


7% 


3% 


10% 


3% 


7% 


Ask 


12% 


6% 


10% 


14% 


18% 


16% 


13% 


Listen/Watch 


3% 


4% 


. 8% 


3% 


2% 


8% 


5% 


Ignore/UninvoLved 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


Other 

J 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 



TABLE V-2 

Site Comparison - % Time Spent on Various Activity Modes 

Non-Dominant 



Tell/Explain /Do 



Read/Sing 



Ask 



Listen/Watch 



Ignore/Uninvolved 



Other 




32% 



1% 



10% 



45% 



12% 



0% 



27% 



1% 



4% 



57% 



11% 



0% 



40% 



2% 



8% 



32% 



17% 



0% 



31% 



0% 



7% 



56% 



0% 



34% 



0% 



20% 



39% 



7% ■ 7% 



0% 



35% 



0% 



7% 



42% 



16% 



0% 



33% 



1% 



9% 



44% 



12% 



0% 



§>■■■ 



a> 



V2 



T ^ . . -SIS ■/ t ■■ ,1 i. -- ^-^ ^ V V*- 



V*3 



^^^^^ 



Site comparison - % Time Spent on Various Activity Mode's 
Non-Dominant and Itominant Cortbined"^"^ 




Tell/ExplainAto 


46% 


44% 


52% 


47% 


46% 


48% 


47% 


P dd/Sing 




5% 


4% 


1% 


3% 


1% 


3% 


Ask 


11% 


5% 


9% 


9% 


19% 


10% 


10% 


Listen/Watch 


31% 


39% 


24% 


38% 


27% 


30% 


31% 


Ignore/Uninvolved 


8% 


8% 


11% 


5% 


5% 


11% 


8% 


Other 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


01 
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TABLE V-4 


Home Visitor 


Child 
Dominant 


Fjtreat 
Dominant 


Bom Vlaitor 
Ooninant 


Child ' 
Dcninant 


Pumt 
Doaltwnt 




ALABAMA 




WUCAKSAS 




Time 


Percent 


Tiiae 


Percent 


Tljne Percent 


Tjj>e 


Percent 


Time 


Percent 




Percent 


Tftll/Explain/Do 


15*02 


29.8% 


13.11 


26 % 


9.45 


18.7% 


23.24 


40% 


14*09 


24*2% 


7*54 


13% 




4.25 


8.4% 


.33 


*7% 


0.67 


1*3% 


4.84 


8.2% 


0*0 


0% 


1*87 


3*2% 


Ksk 


5*34 


10.6% 


0*0 


1.8% 


0*53 


0% 


1.98 


3.5% 


0*0 


0% 




A * 


Listen/Hatch 


0. 83 


1.7% 


0*89 


0% 


0.0 


0^ 


0*38 


*6% 


1*71 


3% 


0.17 


* J1 


l9nor e/Un involved 


0.0 


0% 


0.0 


0% 


0.0 


0% 


0*25 


*4% 


0.44 


*8% 


u. u 


Oft 






KANSAS 




Otto 




— if^ 


Tell/BxpUin/Do 


18.49 


28.8% 


16*58 


25.8% 


13*22 


20.6% 


25*8 


■ 

Sl*6% 


8*10 


16.4% 


6*05 


12*3% 


Ite«d/^in9 


0*84 


1.3% 


3.22 


5 % 


0*42 


.6% 


0.0 


0% 


0.0 


0% 


1.29 


26 % . 


Ask 


1.66 


2.6% 


0.83 


1*3% 


3.81 


5*9% 


4*86 


9.8% 


0.0 


0% 


2*14 


4*3% 


Listen/Hutch 


0.0 


0% 


1.33 


2.1% 


3.83 


6' % 


0.52 


1.1% 


0*48 


1 % 


0.48 


1 % 


r9 no E6/^J^i in vo 1 ved 
? 


0.0 


0% 


0.0 


0% 


0.0 


0 % 


0*0 


0% 


O.O 


0% 


0*0 


0% 


h 


TEXAS-HOUSTON 


WEST VIBGINTA 


Tell/£xplAin/Do 


5.5 


14 % 


20.11 


43.3% 


5.47 


11*8% 


41*50 


39.8% 


20.87 


19.9% 


13.97 


13*4% 


Be4d/5in9 


1.79 


3*8% 


0.50 


1.1% 


2.42 


5.2% 


1.30 


1. 2% 


0.19 


.2% 


1.38 


1.3% 


Ask 


2.81 


6 % 


0.28 


.6% 


5.45 


11.7% 


14.84 


' 14.3% 


0*94 


.9% 


0.43 


*4% 


Listen/Watch 


0.0 


0% 


0.75 


1.6% 


0.33 


.7% 


6*58 


6*3%^ 


0.0 


0% 


1.58 


1.5% 


I^mor e/Un in vo 1 v«d 


0.0 


0% 


0.0 


0% 


0.0 


0% 


0.25 


.2% 


0* 56 


*5% 


0.0 


0% 



TIMB 8PEKT ON ACtrmiES FOR DOWmAHT rtCmtt 



Tell/Explain /Do 

Head/Sing 

Ask 

Listen/Watch 
Ignore/tolnvolved 




34.69 30.6%,:^, 
0.67 .6% 



Tell/Explain/tkD 

Head/Sing 

Ask 

Listen/Watch 
IgnoreAJninvolved 



XfiHSAS 



OHIO 



23.92 
2.81 
2,75 

13.94 
.17 



19.5% 
2.3% 
2.3% 

11.4% 
.1% 



10.36 
0.0 
5.50 
4.50 

14.72 



8.5% 
0% 
4.5% 
3.7% 
12.0% 



14.95 
0.0 
1.95 

20.84 
5.39 



12.2% 
0% 

1.6% 
17.0% 

4.4% 



4.34 

0.0 
4.52 
9.66 
0.0 



4.5% 
0% 

4.6% 
10.0% 
0% 



17.09 
0.0 
0.0 

16.61 
5.33 



17.5% 
0% 
0% 

17.1 
5.4% 



8.95 
0.0 
1.86 
28.00 
1.00 



Te 11/Explaliv'l/o 

Sead/Sing 

Ask 

Listen/Watch 
Ignore ./Onlnvolved 



TEXAS-HOUSTON 



WEST VIltGIHIA 



6.00 


6.6% 


15.78 


17.2% 


9.22 


10.1% 


12.76 


6.2% 


35.00 


17.0% 


23.83 


11.6% 


0.0 


0% 


0.11 


.1% 


0.0 


0% 


0.0 


0% 


0.10 


.1% 


0.69 


.3% 


8.47 


9.3% 


0.0 


0% 


9.86 


10.9% 


9.49 


4.6%- 


0.69 


.3% 


4.16 


2 .0? 


21.95 


24.0% 


4.33 


4.7% 


9.11 


10.0% 


?0.44 


10.0% 


19.13 


9.3% 


46.95 


22.8% 


0.0 


0% 


4.28 


4.7% 


2.28 


2.5% 


1.06 


.5% 


16.55 


8.1% 


14.72 


7.2% 



TIMS SP^T OH ACTIVITIES FOR HOH-DOMIHAHT MODE 



TABLE V-6 



Home Visitor Dominant Interacting With Focal Parent 

Activities Home Visitor Activity Focal Parent Activity Focal Child Activity 

Tell/Explain/Do 84% 29% 28% 

Read/Sing 5% 0% 0% 

Ask 7% 6% 2% 

Listen/Katch 4% 65% 27% 

ignoreAlninvolved 0% 0% 4% 

Total time - 16 mins. Total time » 16 mins, Total time ^ 14 mins,* 



Content Areas 



Child Content Parent Content 

School Readiness 9% Educating the Parent A3x)ut the Child 20% 

Physical Development 12% Health and Nutrition 16% 

Health and Nutrition 2% Parent Education 1% 

Emotional DevelOf^nent 6% Social Services 3% 

Parental Concerns 32% 

Subtotal 29% Subtotal 72 I 

Total time » 16 mlns. 



♦Discrepancy due to Incomplete reporting on Hoitte Visit Observation Instrument, 



Home Visitor Dominant Interactina With Focal Child 
Activities Ho30 Visitor Activity Focal Parent Activity Focal Child Activity 




Tell/2xpla iiVDo 


46% ■ 


22% 


65% 


Read/Sing 


8% 


1% 


1% 


f,sk 


21% 


4% 


2% 


Listen/Katch 


26% 


58% 


31% 




. 0% 


15% 


2% 


ignore/OnlnvDlved 



Total time » 21inins* Total time »1^ mins* 



Total tinie « 1^ mins** 



content Areas 



Ch:\ld Content 

School RO'^^dinoss 
Physical De:\^elopT,ent 
Health and Nutrition 
Emotional Dovelopnent 



36% 
26% 
7% 
8% 



Parent Content 

Educating the Parent About the child 
Health and Nutrition 
Parent Education 
Social Services 
Peurental Concerns 



7% 
4% 
0% 
1% 
12% 



Subtotal 



77% 



Subtotal 

Total time ~1"' mins* 



23% 



*Discrepancy due to incomplete reporting on Home Visit observation Instrument, 



TABLE V-« 

Focal Child Dominant Interacting with Home Visitor 
Activities Hona Visitor Activity Focal Parent"Activity Focal Child ?^ctivity 



Tel l/Expla in/Do 


43% ■ 


28% 


Read/ sing 


8% 


0% 


Ask 


28% 


8% 


Listen/Watch 


25% 


50% 


Ignor e/y rtlnvo Ived 


0% 


13% 



Ibtal tiJue » 13 mins* Total time • i^ wins* .Total time mins. 



Content Areas 



Child Content 

School Readiness 
Physical Development 
Health and Nutrition 
Emotional Development 



35% 
35% 
3% 
9% 



Parent Content 

Educating the Parent About the Child 

Health and Nurrition 

Parent Education 
Social Services 

Parental Concerns 



Subtotal 



82% 



subtotal 

Total tine w i4mins* 



*Discrepemcy due to incomplete reporting on Home Visit Observation Instrument, 



TABLE -V-9 ' - , - . ' 

Focal Child Dominant Interacting with Focal Parent . J 



Activities 

Tell/£xpla in/Do 

Read/Sing 

Ask 

Listen/Watch 
Ignore/UninvD Ived 



Home Visitor Activity Focal Parent Activity 

26% ' 49%" 
4% 1% 

1S% • 25% 

, . 51% 24% 



1% 



1%, 



Total time «*.9 mins* Total time « 9 joins* 



Focal Child Activity 

*■ ■ 

■ 90%\ 
2% 

2% ■ 
5% 

1 1* 

Total time » 9 mins** 



Content Areas 



child content 

School Roadinoss 
Physical Development 
Health and Nutrition 
Er:K)tional Development 



37% 
33% 
5% 
5% 



Parent Content 

Educating tho Parent About the Child 
Health and Nutrition 
parent Education 
Social Services 
Parental Concerns 



8% 
5% 
0% 
1% 

7\ 



Subtotal 



79% 



Subtotal 

Total time «* ^ mins* 



21% 



♦Discrepancy due to incomplete reporting on Home Visit Observation Instrument. 

125 



Focal Parent Dc^iaaAfc lrrt^racH?i<^ ;W^^^ 
Activities jrome Vtsitoir Activity 

18% - 



Read/Sing 
AsIc ' 

tisten/Watch 
ignote/Uninvolved 



0%\- . - 
5%" 

" - '. s%' -■ ■ . , ' ' 

Total titt$ M $ ntins.' 



child Content 

School Readiness 
Physical Development: 
Health and Hutrlti<»i 
Emotional Development 



Subtotal 



49% 
16% 
5% 
3% 



74% 



-'"-^'^ : -■• ' :\r^',J- ••/.v.. -4;^^ f.-x -^.Ml. 




Content Areas 



'^'^Paire6.t/ccttterit:V^ 



EducatinglJthc JPatxi$t :Mxsut':*^ 
Health aha^KutifitiW^ 
Patent B<focatiiori: ■ ' 
Sociii Services' 
Parental Concerns 

Subtotal 

Ttotal time » 7 mins* 



15% 

-■''3%'' 
0% 
0% 
8% 



26% 



;r|c 128 



*Discrepancy due to incomplete reporting on Home Visit Observation instrument. 
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rntrodttctlon 

A discussion of data quality and problem areas with each 
of the spring data collection instruments is presented here to 
highlight factors which limited the scope of the data analyses 
to sojpje extent. 



Incidence of Missing Data 

There was a high incidence of missing data for each of 
the instruments. Although data were obtained for all projects 
regarding cost, baoKgroundr and time use for all appropriate 
staff/ there were a number of items on which no response was 
solicited or recorded. On the Home Visit Obsesnration Instru- 
ment, data were collected on only 82.3% of the families that 
were randomly selected for observation purposes. The main 
reasons for the missing observation were the termination of 
one home visitor from the program and the family being out of 
the service area for a temporary period of time. Records of 
Home Visit Activities also were not obtained from the total 
sample of families. In West Virginia, nK>re than 50% of the 
Records were not obtained for data analysis. 

The incidence of missing data limited the scope of several 
data analyses. 

Problem Areas 

Following is a discussion of major problem areas with 
some of the data collection instruments. 
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• Costs 

A* Actual Sxpenditures and Levered Resources 

One of the major problems with the cost instruments 
was the lack of clarity regarding what constitutes a 
**levered resource^** resulting in inconsistencies in 
the data collected*- Some projects ^ for example^ re- 
ported the provision of Food Stamps to families as a 
levered resource^ while others did not* The confusion 
regarding levered resources made it difficulty if not 
impossible y for projects to keep complete and accurate 
levered resources records* As a result ^ most of the 
cost data collected are based on estimates rather than 
documented levered resources* 

Cost data collected at the four Head Start Projects 
were at best sketchy^ primarily because of the size of 
the projects that are involved in the evaluation* 

cost data collected by field staff were frequently 
incomplete and required follow*up telephone calls to 
most of the projects* 

More refined decision rules regarding cost data and 
more detailed collection procedures need to be de- 
veloped and shared with both field staff and Projects 
during the fall* 
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B, Time Use Instruments 

An effort was made during the spring to determine both 
how much time each staff member spent during the last 
work period and how much time h^^/she normally spends 
on various tasks. The fprmat of the *gpiestionnaire 
was complicated both for field staff administering 
it and for project staff* Rather than asking tha 
staff to specify whether the time, spent last period 
was more or less than usual ^ and how much more or 
less, it would have been better to ask how much time 
the staff member normally spends on the various tasks* 

In the majority of sites, staff under or over estimated 
the time they spent on the various tasks* considering 
how difficult this estimating task is, the total time 
for all tasks combined came relatively close to the 
actual hours the staff reported they worked/ The 
following is an example of how the actual hours worked 
and the total of all time on the various tasks combined 
compared with some of the projects for home visitors^ 



Total Hours 

Reported 

Working 


51.9 


35.3 


52.9 


35.1 


50.8 


43.3 


Total Hours 
Worked 


43.2 


37.4 


51.0 


41.0 


47.3 


41.0 
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Home Visitor Background 

Generally f the Home Visitor Background questionnaire yielded 
useful data* Not all home Visitors completed the question* 
naire consistently, however* One specific problem with the 
Questionnaire was the categories used to determine the home 
visitor *s educational background* While the categories 
used in the Questionnaire were consistent with 
the Home Start Information System, they were different 
from those used in the Parent Interview* 
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• Record of Home Visit Activities 



One of the major problems with this self-administered in* , 
strument was that the time spent on various activities was 
recorded in terms of a "remge** of minutes, rather than actual 
time. This presented problems in the analysis of the data* 
Although it is difficult for home visitors to estimate the 
exact amount of time spent on specific child and parent 
activities following the home visit, an attempt will be 
made during the fall to obtain more precise information* 



• Home Visit Observation Instrument 

Because of the complex nature of the Home Visit Observation 
Instrument, some community interviewers failed to note the 
time started and stopped for certain activities or did not 
indicate a major mode of interaction or major content area 
of the activity. This resulted in considerable loss of data* 
In analyzing the Home Visit Observation data, several of the 
interaction and content categories were combined. To simplify 
Home Visit Observations both for collection and analysis pur* 
poses, the Instrument underwent major revisions for the fall 
data collection effort, hopefully resulting in better quality 
data. Data quality of the Home Visit Observation Instrument 
is reported in Appendix B* 
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APPENDIX B: HOME VISIT OBSERVATION 
INSTRUMENT 
RELIABILITY 
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Introduction 



The purpose of this section is to determine inter-judge 
reliability of the various observers on the Home Visit Observation 
Instrument. Since no reliability data were collected prior to 
the spring of 1974 field effort, no comparisons will be made here. 

In March of 1974, an Advisory panel to the HOTie Start 
Evaluation staff discussed the necessity of collecting inter-judge 
reliability data on the Home Visit Observation Instrument. 
Several methods of reliability data collection were considered 
including f (a) having two observers accosnpany the home visitor on 
a home visit; (b) preparing video-taped home visits and haying, 
observers in all sites record their observations; and (c) devjalop- 
ing home visit scenarios to be role-playedi observed and recoi;rded 
by observers. The latter method was selected because method (a) 
could double observer effects on the home visit^ and i;;ethod (b) 
was not feasible because of time and cost constraints. A total 
of five hoir^ visit scenarios were developed — one to be scored 
at the training conference for community interviewers and the 
other four to be observed at periodic intervals during the course 
of the data collection effort. ^ 

The home visit ** scenarios** presented a number of problems 
for observers. Fisstr the home visit scenario had an element of 
unreality since all roles {home visitor, focal parent and focal 
child) were role**played by adults. Second, the home visit seen*- 
ario was considerably different from site to site in terms of 
the length of time that was spent on various content areas and 
activities. Overall, the total length of the home visit scenarios 
was considerably shorter than the avera^s home visit observed in 



^o insure that the observed home visit is as natural as possible, 
observers are, required to have made at least one or two visits 
to the family prior to observing a visit. Since only one person 
is responsible for summative data collection for a specific 
family, it would not be possible for the second observer to get 
acquainted with the family prior to the observed home visit. 
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euch of the sites* Some of the actlvltes were so short (one 
minute) to make it difficult to record. 

Although all of the home visit scenarios were analyzed, 
this section will report only the results of one randomly 
selected home visit (Scenario III) , 



Total H-me Visit Scenario Time 

There was some variation in the total time reported for the 
home visit scenario within sites* 86% of the observers recorded 
the same amount of time for the scenario (plus or minus one minute)}. 
3% varied by 2 minutes ^ and 11% varied by more than 3 minutes. 
The only explanation that can be given is that some of the ob*- 
servers started to record the first activity sooner than others 
or took longer to complete the last activity. 

Dominant Home Visit Patterns 

On the Home Visit Observation Instrument, observers record 
all interaction patterns that occurred during the activity and 
the content of the activity. At the conclusion of the activity, 
observers indicate the person who was most dominant during the 
activity, the most dominant interaction pattern, and the major 
focus of the activity. To determine inter-judge reliability 
with and across projects regarding dominant interaction patterns, 
a model was developed showing what the home visit looked like. 
For example, the rajor interaction patterns were rated • If ob- 
servers were in agreement with the model, each observer was 
given one point. If the ranking of interaction patterns was re* 
versed, observers were accorded one half point. No points were 
given if the observer showed a totally different ranking of inter- 
action patterns. Site points were totalled and divided by the 
perfect ranking in order to obtain a percent of sice inter-judge 
reliability. 
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Table I shows an overall inter*judge reliability of 76%, 
The category accounting for the lowest amount of reliability 
is the Dominant Interactor* Observers were most reliable on 
the Dominant Interaction Pattern (89% agreement) * Observers 
in Alabama and Ohio showed the lowest percent of agreement 
on dominant home visit patterns. 

Although the inter^^judge reliability on the dominant home 
visit patterns is relatively high, it is important to explain 
some of the variation in observations since it highlights some 
basic problems with the Home Visit Observation Instrument, 



(1) Major Interactor : It is frequently very difficult 
to determine the person who did most of the inter- 
acting during the course of the home visit* For 
example, if the home visitor and focal parent are 
both actively doing things with the child, either 
the home visitor or focal parent could be shown as 
the most dominant interactor. This is the primary 
reason for the low inter-^judge reliability in this 
area. As is shovm in the table, the reliability 
increases ^aen the interaction patterns are com- 
binec {for example, home visitor to focal parent 
and focal parent to home visitor) , disregarding the 
dominant intoractor* 

(2) Visit Orientation (child or Parent ) : The variation 

in how visit orientation is observed and recorded 

can het\ be illustrated by the following example: 

- The home visitor "hows the mother how to do an 
activity with the child and explains the purpose 
of the activity* The focal parent then does the 
activity with the child. Although it could be 
said that the parent was learning throughout the 
activity how to educate her child, only the time 
home visitor and parent spent discussing the 
activity and its purpose should be recorded as a 
parent activity. The time the parent did the 
activity with the child should be recorded as 
child activity time* If the content of the activ- 
ity is not properly noted, a variation in visit 
orientation among observer results. 
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TABLE I: Inter-Judge Reliability Dominant Home Visijt Patterns 
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ALA 


ARK 


KAN 


OHIO 


TEX 


W.VA 


% INTER-JUDG 
RELIABILITY 


TOTAL # OF OBSERVERS 


3 


5 


3 


2 


3 


3 


19% 




FOCAL PARENT 
DOMINANT INTERACTOR 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


58% 


HV-FP/FP-HV 
DOMINANT INTERACTION 


2 


5 


3 


2 


3 


2 


89% 


VISIT ORIENTATION 
^PARE^:T/CHILD) 


3 


4 


1 


2 


1 


3 


74% 


SCHOOL READINESS 


2 


4 


3 


1 


2 


3 


79% 


PHYS . DEVELOPMENT 




4 




1 

i. 


2 


2 


74% 


INTERPERSONAL 
PROnLEMS 




5 


2 


1 


3 


3 


84% 


NUTRITION 


2 


4 


2 


1 


3 


3 


79% 


SITFJ INTER-JUDGE 
RELIABILITY 


71% 


80% 


76% 


71% 


■ 76% 


76% 


76% 



Major Content Area ; Many of the activities in a home 
visit have more than one focus* For example^ a fine 
motor activity of cutting and pasting shapes and then 
choosing and identifying shapes and coXo^tb could be 
classified as both a fine motor (recoded for analysis 
purposes as physical development^ coiobining both fine 
and gross motor) and a basic concepts (recoded as school 
readiness) activity* it is frequently extremely dif-. 
ficult to decide which of the two content areas is 
major* The example used in (2) "Visit Orientation"*^ 
accounts for most of the discrepancies in inter-^judge 
reliability* 

A major difficulty with the Home Visit Observation In- 
strument is the definition of what constitutes an act* 
ivity* In the scenario presented here^ observers fre*" ' 
quently recognized a different number of activities 
which decreased inter- judge reliability* For example^ 
if t\K> observers regard the first two minutes of the 
visit as one activity and consider the major content 
to be Emotional Development^ and the third observer 
records the first five minutes as one activity^ with 
Emotional Oevelopnent and Fine Motor content noted ^ 
the third observer may not have indicated that a sub- 
stantial amount of time was spent on Emotional Develop- 
ment* 
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Time Spent on Various Home Visit Patterns 



Table 2 presents a more detailed profile of the visit, 
showing that reliability decreases slightly when xnter-*judge 
reliability is determined on the basis of the amount of time 
that was spent on various content areas and the interaction 
patterns. A mean time for each category was used for comput- 
ing the percent of site inter*judge reliability. If an observer 
recorded the amount of time plus or minus 2% of the mean, she : 
would be given one point. A two^minute range was considered as 
acceptable on categories with a mean of 10 minutes or less. - 

Sixty-five percent of the observers are in agreement 
regarding the amount of time spent on the dominant interaction 
patterns and child and parent activities. The lowest agreement 
was reached on the ainount of time spent on dcnninant interaction 
mode (42%). It is interesting to note that this category was 
most reliable (89%) when looking at whether or not there is 
agreement regarding the dominant interaction itself. Kemsas 
shows the lowest inter^judge reliability in time reported at 
all six sites. This is primarily because one observer recorded 
the visit as being 40% shorter than the other two observers. 

Although inter-judge reliability for the scenario is 
acceptable r an analysis was conducted of all Scenario data in 
order to determine whether there were patterns of discrepancies 
for the various observers. For example ^ if one observer con- 
tinuously showed a Jieavier emphasis on the child in all of the 
scenarios f the Home Visit Observation data could be adjusted 
for observer bias. This analysis did not show any consistent 
discrepancy patterns, however. 
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TABLE 2: Inter-Judge Reliability in the Amount of Time Spent on Hais&''^,tsi.i^^em,€i 

W.VA RELIABI'LLTy; 



ALA 



ARK 



KAN 



OHIO 



TEXAS 



TOTAL # OP OBSERVERS 


3 


5 


3 


2 


3 


3 


19 




PP DOMINANT 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


53% 


HV PP/PP HV 
DOM. INTERACTION 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 

tit 


42% 


VISIT ORIENTATION 


1 


5 


1 


2 


3 


3 


79% 


SCHOOL READINESS 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


68% 


p6ys. development 


3 

* 


3 


3 


2 


3 


1 


79% 


INTERPERSONAL 
PROBLEMS 




5 


0 


0 


3 


1 


58% 


NUTRITION 


3 


5 


1 


0 


3 


2 


74% 


SITE INTER-JUDGE 
RELIABILITY 


71% 


69% 


43% 


64% 


81% 


57% 


65% 



er|c6 
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Home Visit Observation and Record of Home Visit Profile Comparison 

The Home Visit Observation data and the Record of Home Visit. 
Activities (completed by home visitors) were compared to determine 
whether the two data sources showed major variations in the em*^ 
phasis of the home^ visit* As is shown in chapter III: The Borne 
Visit, Home Visit Observation data and Record of Borne Visit Act- 
ivities data show only a minimal difference in the amount of time 
spent on the various activity content areas* 

Conclusions 

The findings reported in Chapter III and the inter-judge 
reliability of observers discussed in this section indicate that 
the Home Visit Observation data present a relatively accurate 
picture of home visit interaction patterns and focus. Inter* 
judge reliability is, however, not high enough for the data to 
be used in an effort to describe and explain variations in child 
and parent outcomes* It should be regarded primarily as des- 
criptive data on the home visits* 
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SCENARIO IJI^-^RgyiglT INTEHVIgW. 



1- WHEN DID YOU START WORKING WITH THIS FAMILV? 

2* HOW FRIiQUEKTLY DO YOU VISIT TIIF FAMILY? 

3. HOW LONG IS A USUAL VISIT WITH THIS FAMILY? 



WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO DURING VOUR VISIT 
TODAY? 



5, WHY DID YOU CHOOSE THESE ACTIVITIES? 



6- DID ANYONK HELP YOU PLAN THESE ACTIVITIES? 

7. HAVE YOU BROUGHT ANYTHING WITH YOU TO TAKE 
TO THE HOME? 



In August last year 
Once a week 

It usually lasts one hour 

We are going to play two qr-unor. ^ 
one identifying different foo6r. 
and colors, and the other one 
is a game where Handy can 
practice countizig and idoTiti f V"'^^ 
colors^ 

Randy isn't eating very well, 
so we will talk about different 
kinds of foods and he really 
needs to practice on colors nno 
counting , 



No 



Yes a picture game, stringina 
beads and cards and a puzzle. 
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Home Visitor 
Focal Parent 
Focal Child 



» Ms* Seal 
- Mrs* Warner 
^ Randy 



Materials needed: String^ beads^ 

cards with pictures 
denoting amounts of food 



Home \^isitor: 
Mrs* Warner: 
Home Visitor: 
Mrs, Warner: 
Hone Visitor: 
Mrs, Warner: 

Home Visitor^ 
Mrs, Warner! 



Home Visitor: 



Mrs, Warner; 
Randy; 

Home Visitor: 
Randy t 

Home Visitor; 



Mrs* Warner; 



Home Visitor: 



c 



(knocks at front door, Mrs, Warner answers) 
Hi, Mrs, Seal, How are you? 

Pretty good. How about you? {They walk into living room) 
Just fine, 
And Randy? 

He's been playing with the boy next door, and should be right 
back since I told the boys' mother what time you'd be here. 

How's his ear? last time I was here it was hurting him. 

Oh, it*s just fine, I wanted to tell you aJxait the recipe you 
gave me. Let's go into the kitchen, (They sit at kitchen table) 
What a great cake — and so easy. Randy even ate it - and he 
doesn't like to eat much of anything, 

I*m glad you liked it. We're trying to put together a book of 
recipes from all the Home Start mothers. Do you have any you'd 
like to put in? 

Yes - a good one for inexpensive meatloaf , When are you doing 
this? (Randy enters) Oh, heroes Randy, 

Hi! 

Hi, Randy, How's your friend next door? 

Fine, I wanted to stay playing with him- I like hijn< 

Well, I'm glad you came home. I have some special things to 
share with you, (To Mrs. Warner) — By the way^ we'll he trying 
to collect recipes from Mothers during the next month. If you 
wouldn't mind sharing it I'd love to include your meatloaf recipe 
and any others you would like to have in the book. 

Good, I'll be thinking of some others. Will we be able to get 
a copy of the book? 

Sure* We'll talk more about it next week when you've had a 
chaiifjc to check over your recipes, 
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Bone Visitor (to 
liftandy: 
Home Visitor! 

Hr3« Warner: 
Bandy: 

Home Visitor* 
Randy: 

Borne Vi si tort 
Bandy: 

Home Visitor: 
Bandy: 

Mrs* Warner t 



Home Visitor: 



Mrs* Warner t 
Randy: 

Hop*e Visit-ort 
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Randy) How^s your new bike? 
Great* Wanna see it? it^s in the backyard* 
Sure - if it's okay with you. 
Fine* 

(Randy, name Visitor and Mother go outside) 
Here it is* It's blue. 

Do you know how many wheels it has# Randy? 

Four, I meem three* And you know what those things are in 
between the wheels? 

I'm not really sure what they*re called. What are they? 

They*re spo)ces. My Mcsm told me that. 

Now I remanber. Can you show us how you ride? 

Sure, Watch, (Randy rides up the driveway)* 

(Pause - watch Randy ride) 

(to home visitor) ,, you know anyone 1 can talk to about 

fixing more foods that Randy will eat* He hardly likes anything 

- and I*m afraid he*ll get sick. He just refuses vegetables* 

and cheese and eggs. He'll eat some kinds of meat - my meatloaf* 

for instance* but not many that's for sure. He's sure a good b^y 
otherwise, thouqh, 

I think the next Home Start meeting is supposed to deal with 

meal planning. You know* though, it would be good for you to 

talk to a nutritionist, Sh^i may be at the meeting* which is 

Thursday night at 7t30. I'll check and call you tomorrow. 

By the way* 1 thought we*d play some games with pictures of food 

today. 

Great, It may be good for him to talk about it, 

(Randy returns) 

How*d you like my riding? 

You're good* especially for a new bike rider. 
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Mrs* Warner; 
Raiidyi 

Home Visitor: 
JUmdy t 

Mrs, Warner: 

Home Visitor: 
Randy: 

Home Visitor: 
Randy: 

Mrs, Warner: 
Randy: 

Home Visitor: 
Randy : . 
Home Visitor: 
Randy: 

Home Visitor*. 
Ran^y; 

Mrs. Warner; 
Home Visitor: 

Randy : 



He had help from his older sister Anne, Didn't you. Randy, 
Ves# but I learned most by myself, 

(to Randy) I've got a game for you to play. Let's go back inside, 

Okay# but later can I come back and ride my bike. 

We'll see how late it is, 

(all three go back inside to living room) 

Randy, where should we sit. 

Here on the floor, (All 3 sit) 

Randy, here are some pictures and each one has another one that looks 
just like it. Can you find two pictxires that are the same? 

Hmmm, (picks 2 pictures) yea# here's two pictures of bananas, 
I don*t like bananas very much. 

Randy, you like them sometimes, don't you? 
Well/ I guess * sometimes. 

That was a good mtch. Can you find two more pictures that match? 
Heyf here's 2 that are the same. Hamburgers (points to 2 pictures) 
Good, 

■And two glasses of (pause) - yuk - milk. 

Don't you like milk? 

No! 

He sure doesn't. Not even with peanut butt^ sandwiches, 
Ohi I like it. It's pretty good, 

Wellf then you keep it. Here's one - no - two breads. And two 
oranges. That was a good game. Any more? 



Home Visitor; Wellf I thought maybe you could tell me about the colors of all the 
pictures. How about this one? (points to oranges) 



Randy ; 

Home Visitor; 



Easy, They're orange. 

Right I How about the hamburgers? (points to hamburgers) 
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^Home visitor: 
ftaiuSyi 

-Mrs* Warner: 
Bandy: 

Mrs. Warner: 
Randy: 

Home Visitor: 
Bandy: 

Home Visitor; 
Randy 1 

Home Vi£>itor^ 
Mrs* Warner: 
Home Visitor: 



Randy: 

Home Visitor: 



Mjls* Warner: 



Sorta brown* And bananas red * {He points to bananas) no * 
green, I know my colors* 

Are you sture the bananas are green? (Heme visitor points to 
bananas) 

Yes* 

Randy^ what's the color of your shirt (points to Randy's yellow 
shirt) 

My own special yellow shirt* 

Aren't the bananas the same color'' 

yes, I guess* yellow for bananas* 

Good* How about milk* What color is that? 

White* 

Randy, I brought another game* Look (shows Randy & Mother the game)* 
Its stringing beads* Have you ever done that? 
Ho. We don't have beads here* 

(to Mrs, Karner) - Mrs* Warner, have you ever worked with beads? 
No, I don't think so* How does this game go? 

(to Mrs* Warner) - Okay* Here are small cards of foods of different 
colors and amounts^ some string^ and a box of beads* Have Randy 
put on the string a picture and follow with the number of beads 
represented by the number of pictures and the same color* For 
example^ here^ lets string a picture of 3 bananas* Randy^ what 
color is this (points to banana) 

1 know that* It's the same color as my favorite shirt* yellow* 

Goodj yellow* And its 3 bananas* (To Mother) So Randy strings 
behind the picture the yellow bananas 3 yellow beads* Warit to 
try^ Mrs* Warner? (Home visitor removes picture from string)* 

Sure* -to Randy) Randy* Here's some beads of a lot of different 
colors; and here's a picture of some bananas* String the banana 
picture (waits for Randy to do It) 
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Randy; 

Mrs, Warner: 
Handy: 

Mrs, Warner: 
Handy: 

Mrs, Warner: 
Handy: 

Mrs, Warner; 
Raindy ; 

Mrs. Warner; 
Randy; 

Hrs* Warner: 
Randy: 

Home Visitor: 
Mrs, Warner: 

Randy: 

Mrs, Warner; 
Randy; 

Mrs, Warner: 
Home Visitor; 
Mrs, Warners 



(Randy strings picture and shows it to his Mother) Is that okay? 

Fine. Now count the bananas. 

Three 

What color are they. 
Yellow, 

Okay, Find the yellow beads and string 3 of them behind the picture 
of the 3 bananas, 

(Randy begins counting out yellow beads) one, two, three, (He 
strings heads) How's this? 

Good, Okay^ pick another card (Har^iy cliooses another) 
It^s a,pples. Red apples 
How many? 

(counts FOftly to self) Six I think. 
Good, What are you going to do? 
String it o/id find red beads. 
That's good Randy, 

Here are some more cards, I want to talk to Mrs, Seal now so we'll 
be back in a minute. Is that all right with you? 

X want to ride my bike now. 

First, string 2 more cards and the beads that go with them^ ^hen you 
can bike, 

O-ay, 

(Ho home visitor) Let*s qet a cUP of ccffee in the kitchen, 
'^^ne, (both home visitorand Mrs, Warner go into kitchen) 

to stove, turns on stove) I just remembered that x'd been 

^ jing all week to ask you about this, (gets out 2 cups^ some 

instant coffee and spoons). You take yours black, don*t you, 
(Puts coffee in cup) 



Home Visitor; 



Mrs, Warner: 



How d:d you remember? 

X don*t know, but somehow I just did. Anyway, I almost forgot to 



Home Visitor: 



Mrs* Warner: 



tell you about Brad, you know, my husbaiid. He's staying out late 
at night with the guys and when X ask him where he*^s been, he 
just snaps at me* X know he doesn't like his job anymore^ but we 
need the money so bad* Xf he didn't have that job, we'd starve* 
He just won't taA to me anymore, not just about his job problems, 
or being out late, but anything* JUst a bit ago we were talking 
about everything together - we've only been married 4 years* 

Then X try to get him to help me with Randy's eating problem and he 
says that's my problem - and that's not true* And Randy doesn't 
help 'cause he doesn't get along well with his Father* X just 
don't know what to do* I'm really at a loss* Oh, the water's 
ready (pours it into cups)* Any sugar? 

No, while I was listening to you talk about your husband, X was 
thinking about a frie^nd of mine who had a problem that was almost 
the same* ''he talked to some people at the Family Counseling 
Service* They asked her if both she and her husband could come 
in together* She at first had trouble talking her husband into 
it, but finally convinced him and they talked to a fellow, I 
can't think of his name right off the top of my head* Things 
seem much better now* The place doesn't promise miracles, but 
just having a third party to talk to may be a big help* Hmmm - 
good coffee (drinking coffae) 

Sounds like a good place, but X'd be pretty surprised if Brad agreed 
to go* He's awfully stiabi;.-)rn* 



Home Visiter: You can talk to him and see how he feels about it* It may take 

a bit of tjjne to ^alk him into it* Having the clinic so close is 
a help* At best he can't say it's too far to go* Let me talk to 
my friend and see if she can remember the man's name she talked 
to, or if she knows anyone else there who is especxally helpful* 
t^t me make a note of that (she pulls a pad of paper out of her 
I pftrse, and a pen, and writes a note to herself)* X*ll call you# 

I let me see, on Saturday, if I find out his na«ne by then* That 

! way, when you talk to Brad, you'll have a name to give him* 
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Mrs. Warner: 



Okay, I'll give it a try, I don*t think he*lX agree. He'll 
probably say there's no problem and that I'm making up stories 
in my head* But I have to do something about this, so I'll ask. 



(Randy runs in carrying string of beads) 
Randy: 



Mrs, Warner t 

Home visitor: 
Randy; 

^Mrs, Warner: 
Home visitor: 



Kandy: 

Home Visitor: 
Randy ] 

h^me Visitor; 

Mrs, Walker: 
Home Visitor: 
Home Visitor; 
Randy: 

Mrs, Warner: 



(to ^iother and home visitor) - Look I strung a picture of bananas, 
apples, cars, houses and cats - and I strung the beads too. It was 
fun. Did I do it right? 

Let's see (checks over string). Sure looks good to me, Mrs, Seal? 
(hands them to home visitor) 

(Looking over them) Very good. Randy, No mistakes! 

Thanks* (Looks at Mother) Can I bike now? 

Sure. 

Oh, liandy, I almost forgot, I brought you a puzzle that you can 
use during the week. Here it is (She pulls it out of her bag and 
hands it to liandy) . 

Oh Boyl A puazle! Can I really use it? 

Sure* Till next time I come* Just take care of it* 

Okay * ^ 

1*11 walk outsian witji you. Randy. I should go to visit another 
family now* 

I'll vjalk outside too, It*s so nice I can't stand to stay inside. 
That's for sure, (All 3 walk to door and go outside,) 
Bye^ see you Thursday. Hopefully talk to you on Saturday* 
Bye, 

Yes, talk to y^u on Saturday. 
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